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NEW  BOOKS. 

I’OEMS.  —  By  Bret  Harte,  author  of  the*'  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp.”  etc.,  1  vol.  16mo.  Bevelled 
boards.  S  1.50.  ’  This  volume  contains  the  famous 
poems  “  Jim,”  “  Plain  LanraaM  from  Truthful 
James,”  “  Dow's  Flat,”  ana  others  of  the  same 
dialect,  which  have  attracted  universal  attention 
and  excited  a  higher  degree  of  popular  favor  than 
any  other  similar  poems  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  Beside  these,  are  poems  from  1860  to 
1868,  many  of  them  inspired  by  incidents  of  the 
war;  some  remarkable  Parodies, and  other  poems, 
like  “  Dickens  in  Camp.”  “  What  the  Engines 
Said,”  which  indicate  Mr.  Harte’s  vigorous  and 
vari^  poetic  genius. 

Thk  Lvck  of  Roaring  Camf,  and  other  Stories 

and  Sketches _ Bv  Bret  Harte.  New  Edition. 

S  1.50.  *'  Mr.  Bret  Barte  has  already  won  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  originsd  of  American  writers. 
The  charm  of  his  sketches  is  not  only  in  his  style. 
That  has  an  undeniable  grace  and  ease,  a  sub-flavor 
of  gentle  and  spontaneous  humor,  hinting  at  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fun  rather  than  bursting  into  uproar,  and 
an  adaptability  to  true  pathetic  feeling;  but 
there  are  many  other  writers  who  display  the 
same  qualities  in  quite  as  high  a  degree.  His  pe¬ 
culiar  merit  is  that  he  has  reproduced  familiar 
forms  of  life  in  phases  which  we  have  all  seen,  but 
which  no  one  nas  ever  before  painted;  that  he 
has  caught  the  gleam  of  poetic  light  which  irra¬ 
diates  at  moments  common  and  vulgar  scenes,  and 
detected  elements  of  beauty  which  lurk  beneath 
the  coarser  features  of  American  life,  —  beauty 
which  we  have  felt  a  hundred  time*,  but  never 
learned  to  express  in  words.” — .Veic  York  Tribune. 

Gobthe’s  Faust,  translated  into  English  verse 
by  Bayard  Taylor.  Uniform  with  Longfellow’s 
Dante  and  Bryant’s  Homer.  One  volume.  Impe¬ 
rial  octavo.  S  5.00.  Half  calf,  10.00.  [The  Sec¬ 
ond  Pt ■  ^  oompleting  the  Work,  will  be  issued  in 
the  Spring  of  187 1.]  The  great  favor  accorded  by 
competent  judges  to  the  extracts  already  given 
from  riiis  translation  warrants  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  the  standard  Englbh  version  of  Goethe’s 
masterpiece,  and  will  rank  with  Longfellow’s 
Dante  and  Bryant’s  Homer.  Mr.  Taylor’s  familiar 
acquaintance 'with  German  literature  and  life,  the 
great  care  and  labor  he  has  bestowed  on  this  work, 
and  his  acknowledged  poetic  Jtonins,  give  ample  as¬ 
surance  that  his  translation  of  F anst  ^l  be  not  only 
an  adequate  rendering  of  the  great  German  poem, 
but  a  most  important  addition  to  our  literature. 

Winter  Poems —  A  superbly  illustrated  book 
for  the  holidays,  containing  ^ms,  new  and 
old,  by  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell, 
and  Emerson.  Profusely  illustrated  with  origi¬ 
nal  drawing  by  many  of  the  best  American 
artists,  uniform  in  size  with  “  Snow-Bound  ” 
and  “  Ballads  of  New  England.”  Price,  in  cloth, 
handsomely  stamped  and  gilt,  $6;  morocco,  S9. 
'*  The  opening  pMm,  *  The  Pageant,’  by  Whit¬ 
tier,  was  written  expressly  tor  the  volume, 
and  presents  as  cleariy  to  the  mind  as  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  pencil  of  Fenn  does  to  the  eye  the  pictures 
of  a  bright  frosty  morning  in  the  snow-covered  coun¬ 
try.  The  illustrations  of  the  woodland  scenes  are  of 
remarkable  delicacy  and  finish.  The  head  picture 
is  a  view  of  the  poet’s  room  at  Amesbury,  with 
the  poet  himself  looking  out  at  the  *  pageant  ’  of 
frost  and  snow.  Then  follows  Longfellow’s 
‘  Golden  Mile-Stone,’  with  some  figure  illustrations 
by  Winslow  Homer.  Bryant’s  *  Winter  Piece  ’ 
is'  illustrated  by  Griswold  in  seven  effective  still, 
life  sketches.  Lowell’s  ‘First  Snow-Fall’  has 
three  pictures  by  Hennessy,  two  of  which  em¬ 
body  portraits  o'f  the  author.  Whittier's  *  In 
Sch'ool-Davs  ’  has  a  capital  lam  picture  by  S. 
Evtinge,  Jr.  Bryant’s  *  Snow-Shower  ’  has  two 
life  studies  by  Hennessy  and  a  good  landscape 
sketch  by  Martin.  Fenn  gives  half  a  dozen  grace¬ 
ful  sketches  to  Longfellow’s  *  Woods  in  WinterJ 
and  Emerson’s  *  Snow-Storm  ’  has  two  very  ef¬ 
fective  scenes  by  Jervis  McEntee.  Longfellow’s 
*  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year,’  illustrated 
by  Alfm  Fredericks,  completes  the  volume,  which 
is  in  truth  *  a  thing  of  bMuty,’  and  to  the  fortu¬ 
nate  possessor  ‘  a  joy  forever.’  ”  — Cleveland  Herald. 

A  Child’s  Dream  of  a  Star.  —  By  Charles 
Dickens.  Beautifully  illustrated  from  drawings 
by  Hammatt  Billings,  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
I'vol.  Small  4to.  Cloth,  tastefully  stamped  and 
gilt,  $  3.50 ;  morocco,  $  7.  “  The  most  elegut  of 
all  the  many  Dickens  books  which  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  (m.  have  published  is  the  touching  little 
story,  the  *  Child’s  Dream  of  a  Star,’  which  has  just 
been  issued  as  a  holiday  book.  The  great  novelist 
who  drew  such  graphic  delineations  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  and  filled  the  world  of  fancy  with  such  a  gro¬ 
tesque  and  humorous  procession,  who  said  so  many 
good  things,  and  so  many  touching  things,  never 
said  anything  better  or  more  touching,  simpler  or 
more  full  of  pathos,  than  this  little  dream  of  the 
star.  It  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
child,  and  should  be  read  by  every  n;sn  and  wo¬ 
man.”  —  Chicago  Tribune. 

Miriam  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  G.  Whittier. 
1vol.  16mo.  With  frontispiece  and  vignette.  $1.50. 
“In  its  vein  of  serious,  hopeful  meditation,  it 
has  a  winning  beauty  that  will  reach  hearts,  as 
surely  as  the  singer’s  trumpet-notes  have  aroused 
consciences,  his  weird  tales  enthralled  imaginations, 
and  his  quaint  ballads  reproduced  in  living  lines 
the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
delightful  fact,  in  the  career  of  Whittier,  as  it  is  in 
that  of  Bryant  also,  that  the  gentle  touch  of  years 
seems  not  at  all  to  have  enfeebled  his  poetic  genius, 
and  that  the  softening  of  the  passionate  utterances 
stem  duty  demanded  of  his  lyre  is  now  followed 
by  the  tenaemess  of  profound  sentiment  and  the 
graphic  gracefulness  of  exquisite  description.” 
—  Boston  Transcript. 

Vagabond  ADVENnntEs.  —  By  Ralph  Keeler, 
lyol.  16mo.  $1.50.  “  Mr.  Keeler’s  adventures  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  charm  which  a  racy  style,  an  engaging 
frankness,  an  unusual  variety  of  scene  and  inci¬ 
dent,  can  confer  upon  them.  The  first  two  sections 
of  the  book  present  what  is  traly  the  romantic  side 
of  our  American  life  and  character,  and  contain 
abundant  hints  to  the  well-meaning  but  not  very 
successful  class  of  writers  who  are  busied  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  enrich  our  literature  by  a  distinctively  na¬ 


tive  tvpe  of  fiction.  By  the  general  reader  this 
little  v<5ume  will  be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and 
laid  aside  with  regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor  are 
frequent  enough  to  commend  it  as  an  amusing 
companion,  and  its  pathos,  always  simple  and  nn- 
affbeted,  will  exert  a  no  less  pleasant  and  possibly 
more  enduring  infiuence.”  —  iVew  York  Times. 

The  William  Henry  Letters.  —  By  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Diaz,  author  of  “  The  King’s  Lily  and  Rose¬ 
bud.”  1  vol.  13mo.  Profusely  illustrated.  $  1.60. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  Mrs.  Diaz  writes  with  per¬ 
fect  comprehension  of  a  boy’s  nature,  —  his  whims, 
appetites,  auihtcities,  generoeities,  love  of  fun,  and 
general  irresponsibility.  The  remarkably  enter¬ 
taining  character  of  the  book,  its  unique  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  its  tasteful  appearance  must  make  it  a 
general  favorite. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Red-Line  Bdition.  Uniform  with 
Red-Line  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Scott, 
&c.  Carefully' printed  with  a  red-line  border  to 
each  page.  With  eleven  illustrations.  A  choice 
and  tasteful  Gift-Book.  1  vol.  16mo.  $4.50. 
Morocco,  $  8.00. 

George  Arnold’s  Poems. — New  and  com¬ 
plete  edition.  Comprising  Drift  and  other  Poems, 
and  Poems  Grave  and  Gay.  1  vol.  12mo.  With 
portrait  on  steel.  $  2.00.  “  George  Arnold  pos¬ 
sessed  toe  Promethean  spark  of  genius,  and  became 
a  poet  in  the  inevitable  order  of  things.”  —  Xeto 
York  Tribune. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers,  Fields,  Os¬ 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  READER. 

IN  placing  before  the  reader  the  initial 
number  of  the  new  volume  of  Evert 
Saturday,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  state  some  of  the  leading  aims  of 
the  Journal. 

The  old  series  of  Evert  Saturday,  clos¬ 
ing  with  the  year  1869,  was  avowedly  an 
eclectic  paper,  reproducing  in  a  convenient 
and  compact  form  the  best  things  in  the  for¬ 
eign  weekly  and  monthly  magazines.  The 
exclusively  eclectic  character  then  assumed 
no  longer  appertains  to  Evert  Satur¬ 
day.  It  is  now  an  illustrated  journal,  find¬ 
ing  in  events  at  home  and  abroad  legitimate 
subjects  for  illustration  by  pen  and  pencil. 
By  an  honorable  arrangement  with  the 
Graphic,  the  best  illustrated  journal  in 
Europe,  the  conductors  of  Evert  Satur¬ 
day  have  imusual  facilities  for  representing 
pictoriaUy  whatever  is  of  interest  in  foreign 
life,  scenery,  and  character.  The  foreign 
pictures,  however,  are  not  intended  to  be 
the  leading  attractions  of  the  journal.  Our 
arrangements  with  American  artists  for 
illustrations  of  home  life  and  incident  are 
on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Whatever 
there  is  of  interest  in  the  busy  life  about  us 
susceptible  of  pictorial  treatment  will  find  a 
place  in  our  plan,  which  vigorously  excludes 
all  such  subjects  as  cannot  be  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  fireside. 

The  permanent  enlargement  of  Evert 
Saturday  to  twenty-four  pages  affords  us 
the  opportunity  of  giving  each" week  a  larger 
number  of  engravings  and  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  reading  matter  than  are  obtainable 
in  any  other  weekly  journal  published  in 
this  country.  The  letter-press,  consisting 
of  editorials,  correspondenceu  original  con¬ 
tributions  in  every  popular  department  of 


letters,  and  choice  selections,  are  prepared 
by  experienced  hands  with  a  special  view 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  will 
be  satisfied  only  with  a  first-class  paper. 
The  reader  of  Ae  present  number  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  an  additional  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  opened  on  the  eighteenth  page.  In 
this  place  and  in  the  usum  editorial  columns 
on  the  second  and  third  pages  will  be  found 
an  entertaining  variety  of  reading-matter,  — 
essays  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  criticisms, 
literary,  musical,  and  theatrical,  bright  cor¬ 
respondence,  town-talk,  notes  and  com¬ 
ments,  and  items  of  personal  interest.  In 
discussing  from  time  to  time  the  questions 
of  the  hour,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  journal 
to  avoid  all  partisanship,  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  to  bo  impartial  and  independent. 

In  the  course  ot  the  year  we  shall  publish 
two  important  serial  novels,  —  one  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Charles  Reade. 

That  the  new  volume  of  Every  S.\tur- 
DAY  will  find  hosts  of  fresh  readers  is  the 
only  augury  that  can  be  drawn  from  its 
past  success. 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 

HOW  little  can  it  be  told  at  the  time 
what  a  year  has  done  for  mankind! 
“  My  brethren,”  said  a  Methodist  preacher, 
“  the  devil  never  comes  butt-end  foremost.” 
Neither  do  the  great  and  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  which  are  mainly  growths  from 
unnoticed  be^nninsrs  in  mangers  and  in 
Nazareths.  “When  I  was  building  my  first 
steamboat,”  said  Robert  Fulton,  “the  pro¬ 
ject  was  viewed  by  the  public  either  with 
indifference  or  contempt  ” ;  and  no  one  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  then  set  down  that  quix¬ 
otic  enterprise  as  among  the  remarkable 
events  of  the  year  1807.  Neither  would 
contemporaries  have  regarded  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  John  and  Mar}’  Shakespeare  as  a 
matter  of  the  least  public  consequence ;  nor 
Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  nor  Watt’s  tinkerings  on  his  steam- 
engine  ;  nor  Jenner’s  exjieriments  with 
kine-pox;  nor  Arkwright’s  reflections  on 
seeing  a  red-hot  iron  bar  elongated  between 
heavy  rollers ;  nor  the  apple  falling  on  the 
fertile  head  of  Sir  Isaac  l^wton.  And  yet 
we  all  make  mental  pilgrimages,  laden  with 
gifts  of  unspeakable  gratitude,  to  the  years 
in  which  these  quiet  but  most  momentous 
events  were  transpiring.  Who  shall  say  then 
—  that  is,  who  shall  say  now  —  what  are 
tiie  actual  events  that  are  to  make  the  vear 
1870  known  to  the  future  ages?  Perhaps 
there  are  really  none.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  a  year  of  respectable  importance  to  us 
who  have  shared  its  history,  and  hence  we 
shall  be  justified  in  running  over  some  of  its 
doings  as  we  stand  upon  its  threshold  and 
bid  it  good  by  forever. 

Looung  first  over  the  water,  —  as  history, 
unlike  charity,  does  not  begin  at  home,  — 
we  find  that  Europe  has  been  in  such 
“pangs  of  transformation”  as  seemingly 
ought  to  be  productive  of  grand  results. 
Early  in  the  year  eveiyb^y  said  that 
France  was  in  a  transition  state,  although 
it  was  then  beyond  conjecture  that  that 
epoch,  compared  with  what  was  to  follow, 
was  but  as  a  snow-plough  to  an  engine,  and 
a  smashed  engine  I  In  the  first  part  of 
January,  M.  Ollivier — who  now  seems  as 
far  off  as  Minister  Guizot  —  formed  his 
Ministry,  in  token  of  the  Emperor’s  desire 
to  “  crown  ,the  edifice  ”  of  constitutional 

E ament.  Several  indices  of  reform  fol- 
,  such  as  the  softening  of  the  prefect 
system,  the  draft  of  the  Senatum  Consultum, 
&c.,  until  the  Emperor,  having  made  a  hand¬ 
some  series  of  concessions  with  his  left  hand, 
drew  them  all  back  with  his  right,  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  instrument  called  a  “  Ple- 
biscitum.”  Then  he  was  happy,  and  he  said, 
“  Now,  more  than  ever,  may  all  be  fearless 
of  the  future,  for  who  will  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gressive  march  of  a  regime  which  a  great 

Kle  has  founded  ?  ”  This  was  in  May ; 

ily,  as  if  he  had  got  no  answer  to  ms 
question,  he  proeeeded  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Prussia,  using  as  a  pretext  Spain’s 
choice  of  a  Hohenzollem  for  its  throne.  He 
succeeded.  By  the  ist  of  August  the  two 
nations  were  in  arms  i  n  their  opposite  fron¬ 
tiers.  On  the  2d,  the  French  ti^ps  crossed 
over  the  boundaiy’  and  shed  blood.  On  the 
6th,  they  were  sharply  punished  in  the 
battle  of  Worth;  and  from  that  time  onward 
followed  one  of  the  most  rapid,  decisive, 
overwhelming  national  chastisements  that 
the  annals  of  warfare  ever  recorded.  At  Se¬ 
dan,  September  2,  Napoleon  himself  became 
a  prisoner,  and  the  whole  Imperial  system 
of  France,  which  for  seventeen  years  had 
stood  like  the  pyramids,  and  had  crushed 
like  Juggernaut,  went  do'wn  like  a  house  of 


cards.  An  extemporized  Republic  followed, 
as  did  the  siege  of  Paris,  —  shutting  out 
that  great  city  from  all  communication  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  sky,  —  and  its  subsequent 
indecisive  incidents.  And  thus  stands  the 
grand  but  dubious  tableau  as  the  curtain  of 
the  old  year  falls.  What  the  next  scene, 
what  the  final  result,  will  be,  time  alone  can 
tell. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Old  World  events  have 
marched  on  without  apparent  significance 
of  an  exceptional  character,  unless  it  be  in 
the  case  ot  the  extinction  of  the  Pope’s  tem¬ 
poral  sovereignty,  by  the  absorption  of 
liome  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  That  blot¬ 
ting  out  of  a  sovereignty  of  a  thousand 
years’  standing,  following  so  swiftly  as  it 
did  on  the  extraordinary  sketch  of  dogmatic 
pretension,  made  by  the  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  assignment  of  infallibility  to  the 
Pope,  seemed  a  fresh  commentary  on  the 
Scripture  text,  “  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,” 
—  though  we  are  not  aware  that  that  view 
was  ever  taken  of  it  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
pulpit.  England,  which  began  the  year  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Land  Reform  Bill,  has 
since  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  policy,  which  its  enemies  stig¬ 
matize  as  “  peace  at  any  price,”  but  which 
its  friends  regard  as  eminently  judicious. 
Applied  first  in  the  Government’s  capacity 
as  a  neutral  in  the  contest  between  Prussia 
and  France,  it  was  soon  adopted  as  a  con¬ 
testant’s  refuge  when  Russia  announced  her 
determination  to  disregard  the  Treaties  of 
1856.  Whether  this  want  of  boldness  on 
the  part  of  the  Glaiistone  Ministry  is  to  be 
atoned  for,  or  vindicated  by  the  coming 
events  that  have  already  cast  their  shadows 
before,  it  is  plain  that  England  passes  out 
of  the  year  1870  with  lessened  reputation 
and  lowered  prestige.  Spain,  having  adopted 
gradual  emancipation  in  Cuba,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  marked  progress  in  subduing  the 
insurrection,  has  at  last  chosen  a  king  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  and  will 
see  what  she  can  do  toward  re-establishing 
a  monarchy  on  a  tolerably  liberal  basis. 
When  we  mention  the  fanatical,  murderous 
outbreak  in  China,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
diamond  fields  in  South  Africa,  we  indicate 
about  all  in  those  older  parts  of  the  world 
that  has  been  of  interest  to  the  new. 

Our  own  country  has  moved  through  the 
year  like  a  caravan  through  a  pleasant 
region,  peacefull}  and  prosperouslv,  with 
such  vicissitudes  only  as  belong  to  individual 
human  life.  The  year  opened  upon  the 
adoption  by  the  several  States  of  the  15th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whereby 
that  instrument  realized  for  the  first  time 
the  dreams  of  its  framers.  The  American 
Antislavery  Society  went  out  like  a  candle 
at  sunrise.  The  advent  of  a  former  slave 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  signal¬ 
ized  the  great  change  accomplished,  and 
still  more  so  when  it  was  seen  to  occasion 
but  little  remark.  During  the  year  John 
Chinaman  has  made  his  appearance  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  though  whether  as  the  picket 
of  a  vast  pig-tailed  army  behind  him  none 
can  say.  For  the  rest,  hail-storms,  nitro¬ 
glycerine  explosions,  and  mild  earthquakes, 
have  served  to  make  up  our  excitements. 
Our  happiness  has  been  that  nothing  re¬ 
markable  has  happened,  thus  leaving  the 
forces  of  national  life  to  do  their  work  in 
healing  the  scars  of  civil  strife,  adapting  us 
to  our  new  situation  and  gathering  up 
strength  for  the  future.  And  thus,  thankful 
that  matters,  on  the  whole,  have  gone  so 
well  with  us,  we  close  the  volume  of  the 
Old  Year,  and  await  calmly,  “  our  hopes 
triumphant  o’er  our  fears,”  the  yet  inde¬ 
cipherable  legends  of  the  New. 


The  tendency  of  Washington  air  to  get 
people  unnecessarily  excited  is  exhibited 
again  in  the  savage  debate  over  San  Do¬ 
mingo  in  the  Senate.  The  President  be¬ 
lieves  in  annexation ;  other  public  men  are 
extremely  opposed  to  it.  Surely  here  is  room 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  and  for 
sober,  straightforward  argument.  Assuredly 
here  is  no  occasion  for  (juestioning  of  mo¬ 
tives,  for  odious  comparisons  with  Pierce 
and  Johnson,  for  talk  about  pulling  of  noses 
and  holding  gentlemen  personally  respon¬ 
sible.  Yet  we  have  a  most  marvellous  lack 
of  common  charity,  a  most  deplorable  dispo¬ 
sition  to  get  into  a  state  of  fury,  on  the 
part  of  men  whose  coolness  and  dignity  we 
thought  we  had  tested  in  years  of  service 
in  trying  times.  The  people  are  entirely 
ealm  about  the  matter,  and  have  no  more 
notion  of  getting  into  a  frenzy  over  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  San  Domingo  than  over  the  tax 
on  tobacco ;  yet  a  little  fire  may  kindle  a 
great  trouble,  if  ember.s  and  gunpowder  are 
persistently  thrown  upon  it  from  the  White 
House  and  from  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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JIUNICIPAL  CORRUPTION. 

New  York  Times  has  been  engaged 
1  for  many  months  in  an  assault  directed, 
day  after  day,  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
New  York  municipal  government.  In  the 
annals  of  journalism  we  know  of  nothing 
more  resolute,  bitter,  continuous,  uncompro¬ 
mising  and  tearless  than  this  series  of  at¬ 
tacks.  The  object  evidently  is  to  force  the 
oilicials  assailed  to  subnut  to  the  charge  of 
being  thieves,  or  to  vindicate  their  charac¬ 
ters  by  an  ai)peal  to  the  courts.  Macaulay 
ti'lls  us  of  a  class  of  men,  the  sycophants 
of  kings,  who  are  “  complacent  ”  in  their  in¬ 
famy.  They  arc  so  degraded  as  not  only  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  shame,  but  to  pride 
themselves  on  their  superiority  to  it.  Saints 
without  number  have  vainly  sought  to  find 
“  repose  ”  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues  ; 
the  men  whom  Macaulay  denounces  find 
‘‘repose”  in  the  bland  consciousness  of 
baseness.  Tim  self-content,  the  self-satis- 
tiiction,  the  harmony  of  the  will  with  the 
desires,  which  self-denial  fails  to  give  to 
many  men  of  exceptional  virtue,  is  found 
to  be  the  special  blessedness,  the  last  conso¬ 
lation,  and  finest  reward  of  the  rascalities 
which  the  knave  glories  in  committing. 
Ills  infamy  is  complacent  infamy.  He  en¬ 
joys  a  quiet  delight  in  reflecting  that  every¬ 
body  who  has  any  moral  sense  hates  and 
despises  him.  It  was  long  supposed  that 
this  kind  of  character  had  no  real  existence, 
but  was  merely  a  creation  of  Macaulay’s 
epigrammatic  scorn.  If  the  New  York 
Times  is  to  believed,  this  kind  of  character 
governs  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  instinctive  sense  of  every  man  of 
ordinary  moral  feeling  is,  that  the  Times 
will  be  prosecuted  tor  libel.  It  seems  to  be 
utterly  incomprehensible  that  any  creatures 
deserving  to  be  called  men  should  submit 
to  be  weighed  down  by  such  charges,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  vincUcate  their  reputation 
by  prosecuting  the  journalists  who  impugn 
it.  The  Times,  stimulated  by  a  more  than 
common  ardor  of  public  virtue,  has  invited 
this  prosecution.  It  deliberately  desires  to 
be  compelled  to  prove,  by  legal  evidence, 
its  scandalous  assertions.  But  not  a  single 
member  of  the  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York  can  be  induced  to  summon  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times  even  before  its 
own  corrupt  tribunals.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son?  The  reason  would  seem  to  be  that 
these  gentlemen  riot  in  the  satisfactions  of 
“  complacent  infamy.”  They  have  none  of 
that  ambition  which  prompts  less  corrupted 
criminals  to  desire  the  possession  of  the 
semblance  of  honesty.  Their  faith  —  as 
strong  as  any  faith  which  may  have  formerly 
led  men  to  the  stake  and  the  rack  for  their 
convictions  —  seems  to  be  that  knavery  is 
the  one  great  power  in  the  world  to  which 
all  other  powers  are  subordinate. 

It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  some 
Irish  leaders  rank  with  these  unprincipled 
politicians.  They  are  the  most  cynical  of 
all  the  depraved  race  of  American  politi¬ 
cians  in  using  their  “  eloquence  ”  for  the 
purpose  of  dooming  their  poor  and  ignorant 
countn'inen  to  worse  food  and  worse  lodg¬ 
ings  than  they  would  naturally  get  by  the 
fair  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  An  Irish  “  patriot  ”  in  the 
United  States  will  sometimes  “  sell  out  ” 
his  constituency  to  the  capitalists  and  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  countiy-  in  such  a  shameless 
way  as  to  shock  even  the  hardened  sensibil¬ 
ities  of  the  most  profligate  Anglo-Saxon 
trickster.  New  York  is  governed  by  the 
Irish  ;  and  it  is  the  one  city  in  the  country 
where  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  are  the 
poorest  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.  The  Irish 
leaders,  the  men  who  control  the  Irish  vote, 
lodge  in  palaces ;  the  Irishmen  herd  in  tene¬ 
ment-houses,  amid  all  physical  and  moral 
filth  and  misery.  The  most  wicked  repub¬ 
lican  politician  would  better  care  lor  them, 
if  he  could  only  learn  the  way  to  reach  their 
liearts  and  their  votes.  The  possession  of 
an  immense  political  power  is  found  to  be 
compatible  with  the  most  wholesale  swin¬ 
dling  of  the  persons  who  seem  to  wield  it. 

The  New  York  Times,  finding  that  it 
could  not  sting  the  callous  sensibilities  of 
its  opponents  into  some  attempt  to  vindicate 
‘heir  lost  manhood,  has  advanced  a  step 
farther  in  its  endeavors  to  make  the  city 
of  New  York  a  civilized  municipality.  It 
’cnows  by  experience  that  it  cannot  tempt 
any  of  the  real  governors  and  plunderers  of 
New  York  out  of  their  state  of  “  compla¬ 
cent  infamy,”  by  inviting  them  to  test  the 
truth  of  its  accusations  before  the  courts. 
It  has  therefore  attempted  a  more  audacious 
enterprise,  —  an  enterprise  in  which  all  re¬ 
spectable  men  and  women  must  wish  it  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  boldly  assailed  the  property 
and  fashion  of  New  York  as  the  meanest  of 
all  sycophants  to  its  Rascal-Powcr.  The 
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increased  taxation  which  knavery  imposes  on 
real  estate  will  fall,  it  is  supposed,  on  the 
tenants  of  houses  rather  than  on  the  owners 
of  houses.  Why,  therefore,  should  prop¬ 
erty-holders  interfere  to  protect  their  ten¬ 
antry  ?  It  is  tliis  cynical  indifierence  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city,  as  shown  in  men  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  which  the  Times 
has  recently  spent  all  its  power  in  exposing 
and  denouncing.  It  brings  forward  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing 
as  practically  the  accomplices  of  the  knaves 
whose  thefts  they  condone.  It  insists  that 
the  barrier  of  social  rank  which  now  sepa¬ 
rates  the  two  should  be  broken  down.  It 
thinks  that  the  coarse-minded  scoundrels 
who  doudnate  New  York  oflicially  should 
become  the  ornaments  of  its  exclusive  fash¬ 
ionable  circles  as  well  as  the  opprobrium  of 
its  civic  government.  It  demands  that  the 
persons  who  compromise  with  thieves  in  the 
hope  of  saving  their  own  purses  from  viola¬ 
tion  should  be  placed  on  a  social  equality 
with  the  scamps  they  practically  shield  from 
justice.  When  we  consider  how  haughty, 
how  supercilious,  how  contemptuous,  is  the 
attitude  of  “  the  first  society  ”  of  New  York 
towards  honest  men  who  may  hap{)en  to 
lack  a  million  or  a  ])edigree,  tiiis  attack  of 
the  Times  —  which  is  almost  the  only  pop¬ 
ular  newspaper  it  condescends  to  read  — 
must  be  ranked  among  the  heroisms  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  W'e  cordially  wish  it  success  in  un- 
massking  the  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
classes  it  assails.  Every  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  gets  his  living  by  any  other  method 
than  by  being  a  thief,  or  by  being  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  thieves,  must  bid  it  God  speed  in  its 
intrepid  course. 


Two  days  of  the  time  of  the  upper  branch  of 
Congress  have  been  taken  up  with  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Senators  Irom 
Missouri.  An  ingenious  arithmetician  might 
reckon  how  much  this  little  unpleasantness 
has  cost  the  nation ;  for  the  time  of  the 
Senate  is  a  costly  article,  when  the  salaries 
of  members  and  of  the  army  oi  attaches,  the 
cost  of  reporting  and  printing  proceedings 
verbatim  and  so  forth,  are  all  reckoned  in. 
But  we  see  that  the  calculation  would  be 
useless  when  we  consider  that  if  the  Senate 
had  not  been  occupied  by  listening  to 
Messrs.  Schurz  and  Drake  it  might  have 
been  in  some  other  equally  unprofitable 
business ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
aflair  is  not  ended,  even  with  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  another  position, 
but  will  probably  e.xtend  to  a  struggle  over 
the  conmrmation  of  the  nominees  to  local 
offices  “  protected  ”  by  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  rather  in  the  natm‘e  of  things  that  there 
should  be  a  feud  between  the  two  Senators 
from  a  State,  even  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
different  parties  as  with  our  rapidly  shifting 
politics  and  six-year  terms  is  apt  to  be  the 
case, — just  as  the  heii^apparent  is  likely  to 
be  on  bad  terms  with  the  sovereign.  “  Two 
is  company  and  three  is  none,”  in  love 
affairs ;  but  in  the  control  of  political  power 
two  is  an  uncomfortable  number.  There  is 
no  possible  majority ;  and  war  follows.  New 
York  illustrates  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate ;  and  so  does  Rhode  Island.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  is  a  happy  exception.  Her  two 
Senators  are  of  extremely  dissimilar  tem¬ 
peraments  ;  but  they  have  no  family  jars,  at 
least  in  public. 


Tiik  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  was  celebrated  this  year  with  more 
general  observance  than  for  fifty  Decembers 
past.  We  have  no  young  Webster  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  such  an  occasion  a  piece  of  splen¬ 
did  eloquence  so  completely  worthy  ol  the 
theme  as  the  massive  oration  of  1820 ;  but 
the  polished  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Winthrop  is 
very  pleasant  reading,  and  for  after-dinner 
speeches,  the  various  festivals  commanded 
an  abundance  of  biilliant  talent.  But  if 
souls  retain  in  the  next  life  the  prejudices 
of  this,  how  the  Mayflower  people  must  have 
shuddered  as  they  looked  down  upon  the 
commemoration  of  their  landing  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  by  a  ball,  after  a  meeting  to  which  a 
churchman  had  addressed  an  oration,  and  a 
Quaker  had  written  a  letter. 


certain  interest,  aside  from  the  common 
appetite  for  scandal,  in  the  every-day  life  of 
him  that  plays  the  king,  and  in  whether 
Claude  Melnotte  is  married  or  single,  and 
whether  Fanchon  is  the  mother  of  a  family. 
But  as  to  the  administration  of  a  theatre,  we 
think  the  public  at  large  cares  no  more  for 
it,  than  about  the  management  of  a  hotel  or 
a  factorj',  or  the  division  of  labor  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office.  The  Boston  public  regrets  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Fechter  as  a  blow  to  art ;  the 
public  of  the  other  cities  bear  it  as  we  all 
endure  the  mishaps  of  our  acquaintances, 
with  something  more  than  equanimity ;  but 
for  the  minute  causes  of  the  calamity,  the 
jealousies  and  imagined  cliques, the  punctilio 
which  will  not  permit  the  man  who  plays 
Bob  Acres  to-day  to  play  Dr.  Pangloss  to¬ 
morrow,  the  people  outside  the  circle  of  the 
footlights  do  not  care  a  fig. 


Before  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  separated  to  enjoy  the 
genial  holidays,  we  had  one  member  call¬ 
ing  another  member’s  speech  a  “  diarrhoea 
of  words,”  and  one  member  pronouncing 
another  member’s  motion  “a  devilish  out¬ 
rage  ” ;  one  member  informing  another 
member  that  an  inquiry  was  “  none  of  his 
business,”  and  getting  a  reply  that  “  an  an¬ 
swer  was  wanted  from  an  honest  man,”  and 
making  the  witty  rejoinder  that  “honesty 
has  been  that  gentleman’s  need  all  his 
life  ” ;  and  still  another  member  standing  In 
his  place  to  tell  dirty  stories  about  a  person¬ 
al  enemy  in  his  own  town.  We  have  faith 
to  believe  that  if  any  of  these  gentlemen 
had  found  his  own  little  bov  using  similar 
language  in  the  nurserj-  on  Christmas  Day, 
he  would  have  spanked  the  ofiender  then 
and  there.  But  there  is  a  prevailing  notion 
that  a  gentleman  lays  aside  the  obligations 
of  courtesjr  and  decency  when  he  goes  into 
political  life  ;  and  when  we  eradicate  that 
notion  utterly  and  forever,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  somethin"  worth  holding  a 
national  jubilee  over.  It  is  not  such  a  (hffi- 
cult  thing  either ;  for  one  such  born  incor¬ 
ruptible  gentleman  as  Edward  Everett  or 
George  William  Curtis  in  a  public  assembly 
is  capable  of  wielding  a  greater  influence 
for  good  than  fifty  natural  blackguards  can 
exercise  for  evil.  It  is  only  when  black¬ 
guards  hold  their  places  by  gentlemen’s 
votes  that  we  have  cause  for  despair. 


Thf.  man  who  started  the  memorable 
“  Sanitary  flour-sack  ”  has  lately  died  in 
San  Francisco.  This  most  extraordinary 
sack  well  deserves  a  place  in  all  histories  of 
the  war,  if  only  to  show  how  a  trifling  whim 
may  have  an  important  place  in  a  great 
crisis.  A  bag  of  flour  which  had  figured  in 
an  election  bet  was  sold  by  auction  in  every 
town  in  the  Pacific  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  every  purchaser 
giving  it  back  again  to  continue  its  travels, 
and  rough  miners  paying  hundreds  of  gold 
dollars  for  a  minute’s  ownership  of  this  sack, 
who  would  not  have  given  a  cent  to  the 
most  eloquent  bearer  of  a  subscription  paper. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything 
more  childish;  but  being  all  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  the  Caliiornians  and  Neva¬ 
dians  heaped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  grand  purpose  upon  this  silly  sym¬ 
bol.  When  this  much-handled  bag  bad 
reached  St.  Louis,  and,  it  would  appear,  its 
contents  had  become  entirely  useless  for 
their  legitimate  end,  it  furnished  material 
for  a  host  of  little  patty-cakes,  for  which 
the  bearded  boys  of  Missouri  paid  more 
extravagant  prices  in  aid  of  the  same  great 
object. 

North  Carolina  is  going  through  the 
preliminary  steps  of  an  impea^ment  of  the 
governor.  The  spectacle  of  impeachment, 
as  the  nation  was  called  on  to  witness  it 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  by  no  means 
edifying,  and  if  there  was  one  encourage¬ 
ment  to  be  drawn  from  its  result,  it  was 
that  it  seemed  not  likely  that  any  political 
community  would  be  moved  to  try  the  same 
experiment  within  the  present  centur}-. 
But  there  is  no  Honorable  Manager  Butler 
in  North  Carolina;  so  perhaps  the  whole 
character  of  the  aflair  will  be  verj’  dififerent 
from  the  trial  of  1868. 


The  editors  and  correspondents  of  the 
daily  papers  have  given  the  public  a  vast 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  a  certain  theatre  in  Boston, 
as  if  the  rebellion  and  abdication  there 
occurring  had  been  of  momentous  conse¬ 
quence.  Actors  are  possessed  of  inordinate 
vanity,  and  are  usually  ready  to  furnish  the 
press  any  amount  of  detail  as  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  business;  and  there  is  undeniably  a 


One  would  hardly  take  the  German  spy 
in  the  picture  on  page  24  for  a  vety  desper¬ 
ate  and  formidable  character.  The  little 
fellow  in  custody  wins  our  sympathy  at 
once,  though  perhaps  he  has  been  caught 
with  important  messages  in  his  {^ket  for 
the  enemy.  The  use  of  children  as  spies 
is  somethhig  novel,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  not  prove  popular. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

W.iBBCiGTOS,  December. 

^PHE  Charity  Ball,  while  the  most  marked 
A  with  one  exception  of  social  events  re¬ 
cently  occurring  here,  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  representative  Washington  ball.  The 
standard  and  orthodox  Washington  enter¬ 
tainment,  whether  that  be  ball,  levee,  party, 
or  reception,  means  first  of  all  a  dense 
crowd, —  a  crowd  that  makes  itself  felt,  —  a 
crowd  in  which,  for  instance,  you  are  pushed 
against  a  door  and  your  arms  and  hands,  if 
so  be  you  have  attempted  to  raise  them,  are 
stranded  upon  the  back  of  some  unfortunate 
man  in  front  of  you,  whose  temperature  in¬ 
dicates  a  burning  fever,  while  your  feet  form 
a  platform  on  which  the  small  lady  by  your 
side  seeks  to  raise  herself  on  a  level  with  the 
rest.  It  means  a  mixed  crowd  composed,  as 
only  a  Washing  ion  crowd  can  be,  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  every  part  of  the  country 
and  from  almost  ever}’  known  class  and 
condition  in  the  country.  It  means  some 
dignitary  with  his  wife  shaking  bands  for 
dreary  hours,  and  beaming  with  the  same 
weary  smile  upon  the  guest  who  invited 
himself  as  upon  the  most  valued  friend. 
Such  was  not  the  Charity  Ball.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  new  to  charity  balls  so-called,  this 
probably  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
held  here.  It  was  undertaken  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Sherman,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor. 
This  lady  has  for  weeks  assisted  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Charity  Fair  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  ball,  and  was  herself  present  dur¬ 
ing  every  evening  of  the  three  weeks  of 
the  fair’s  continuance.  Under  her  direc¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
managers,  the  arrangements  for  the  ball 
prospered,  and  while  the  wet  weather  pre¬ 
vented  the  attendance  of  many  of  those  ex¬ 
pected,  and  deprived  the  occasion  of  much 
of  the  brillancy  which  was  anticipated,  it  was 
far  from  lacking  any  requisite  for  enjoyment. 
During  its  one  year’s  existence  the  grand 
hall  at  the  Masonic  Temple  has  had  an  event¬ 
ful  historv’.  The  memorable  ball  given  by 
the  British  Minister  in  honor  of  Prince 
Arthur  took  place  here,  and  a  month  later 
another  ball  almost  equally  distinguished 
was  here  given  by  the  most  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  Washington.  Here  was  held  in 
October  last  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  wounded  and  the  Charity  F air  has 
proved  during  the  present  month  an  attrac¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  draw  hither  at  various 
times  all  of  those  national  notables  whose 
names  rive  eclat  to  Washington  diver¬ 
sions.  The  hall  is  large  and  its  floor  an 
excellent  one  for  dancing.  A  narrow  plat¬ 
form  raised  one  step  above  the  floor  runs 
the  length  of  the  hall  on  either  side.  On 
this  are  placed  chairs  for  those  who  do  not 
dance.  Over  the  entrance  door  is  a  gallerj' 
for  the  musicians.  The  decorations  for  this 
occasion  were  the  flags  and  colors  of  nearly 
all  the  principal  nationalities.  These  were 
festooned  between  the  windows  and  across 
the  gallery,  while  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  was  hung  one  of  the  best  of  the  full- 
length  portraits  of  General  Washington 
with  the  United  States  colors  draped  above 
it  and  on  either  side.  The  Manne  Band 
furnished  the  music  for  the  dancers,  and 
fix>m  their  elevated  position  in  the  gallery 
saw  assembled  a  goodly  company.  Neither 
the  President  nor  Mrs.  Grant  nor  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  was  present,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  disagreeable  rain-storm  which 
prevailed,  but  the  General  of  the  Army  was 
there  and  his  wife  received  the  guests,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Audenreid,  and  Mrs.  Vincent. 
Faces  familiar  to  those  who  firequent  the 
galleries  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
were  seen,  —  Senators  Sprague,  Williams. 
Nye,  Stewart,  Sherman,  and  Warner  and 
Speaker  Blaine,  General  Banks,  S.  S.  Cox, 
and  General  Farnsworth,  General  Meigs, 
Hunter,  Vincent,  and  Porter,  Colonel  Lee, 
Governor  of  the  Soldiers’  Home,  Colonel 
Audenreid  of  General  Sherman’s  staflT,  Ad¬ 
miral  Walke,  and  Commodore  Alden.  All 
these,  many  of  whom  were  accompanied  by 
ladies,  combined  to  render  the  assemblage  a 
remarkable  one  in  spite  of  the  much  regret¬ 
ted  absentees.  The  ladies  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  their  toilets  in  the  long 
room,  an  opportunity  rare  enough  here  to  be 
prized.  Advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  show 
many  elegant  dresses.  Mrs.  McCook,  wife 
of  Governor  McCook,  of  Colorado,  wore  an 
illusion,  piped  with  satin  and  looped  with 
pink  roses,  over  a  white  satin  trained  dress. 
Over  a  petticoat  of  blue  satin  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Oregon,  wore  a  white  corded  silk 
court  train,  bordered  with  scallops  edged 
with  blue  satin.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
Admiral  Porter  wore  a  white  muslin  looped 
above  a  rose-colored  trained  skirt.  The 
wife  of  Gleneral  Horace  Porter,  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  private  Secretary,  wore  a  crimson  silk 
made  with  train,  and  square-cut  corsa^, 
Li-immed  with  black  and  white  lace.  Mn. 
Sherman  and  her  daughters  were  simply 
dressed,  as  is  their  custom.  Mrs.  Sherman 
wore  a  black  silk  made  plainly.  Miss  Sher¬ 
man  a  blue  silk,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Sherman  a 
white  muslin  with  blue  silk  beneath.  Mrs. 
Gaines,  whose  famous  suit  has  given  her  a 
national  celebrity,  was  one  of  the  ladies  re¬ 
ceiving  great  attention,  and  she  excited  imi- 
versal  remark  by  her  wonderfully  youthful 
face  and  figure. 

As  is  olben  the  case  when  the  elements 
have  been  braved  for  pleasure’s  sake,  every 
one  was  disposed  to  make  every  effort  to 
insure  the  attainment  of  the  object  sought. 
Those  danced  who  probablv  had  never 
danced  before,  or  if  they  had,  Wl  long  since 
forgotten  the  experience.  In  one  quadrille 
was  General  Sherman,  Senator  Nye,  and 
Senator  Warner,  each  bent  upon  surpassing 
the  other  in  apparent  familiarity  with  the 
figfures. 

Each  lady  attending  the  ball  was  expected 
to  provide  a  calico  dress,  to  be  given  in 
charity.  Many  of  the  ladies  brought  their 
bundles  with  them,  and  others  made  dona¬ 
tions  in  money.  Madame  Garcia  gave  a 
reception  the  same  evening,  and  some  of 
those  who  attended  came  amrwards  to  the 
ball.  As  they  were  late  in  assembling,  so 
the  guests  were  late  in  leaving,  and  not  until 
the  musicians  bad  finished  the  programme 
did  the  last  depart. 

The  reference  made  in  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  to  a  social  event  sharing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ball,  allnded  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  opera  of  Martha  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  theatre  by  an  amateur  troupe  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  orchestra  largely  composed  of 
amateurs.  Perhaps  this  event  surpassed  any 
society  has  known  for  a  long  time,  in  form¬ 
ing  a  subject  of  conversation.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  sensation,  and  unlike  ordinary  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  comment  it  provoked  was  never  a 
discussion,  for  but  one  opinion  was  expressed, 
and  that  unmeasured  approbation.  It  is 
asserted  that  no  city  has  ever  before  wit¬ 
nessed  an  entire  opera  performed  by  ama¬ 
teurs.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  the 
occurrence  is  at  anjr  rate  sufficiently  rare  to 
account  for  the  delight  Washington  has  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  triumph  in  which  it  has 
indulged  over  this  proof  of  its  musical  cul¬ 
tivation.  All  the  performers  are  residents  of 
the  city,  many  of  them  natives.  The  opera 
of  Martha  is  musically  considered  difficult, 
yet,  by  patient  study,  the  amateurs  mastered 
it,  and  sang  it  as  creditably,  taking  the  per¬ 
formance  as  a  whole,  as  any  professional 
troupe  which  has  visited  this  city.  The 
leading  parts,  of  course,  when  undertaken 
by  celebrated  singers,  are  beyond  the  rivaliy 
of  amateurs,  but  the  chorus,  composed  of  in¬ 
telligent,  refined,  and  beautiful  young  ladies, 
who  sing  understandingly,  is  far  beyond  any 
chorus  ordinarily  seen  or  heard  in  profes¬ 
sional  performances.  A  most  distinguished 
audience  greeted  the  troupe  on  its  fiMt  pub¬ 
lic  appearance,  an  audience  in  which  were 
the  President  and  family,  and  members  of 
every  branch  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  musical  critics  belonging  to  the 
foreign  legations.  It  is  much  to  say  the 
performers  won  more  than  approval,  and 
provoked  enthusiasm.  It  is  more  to  say  that 
when,  for  another  charitable  purpose,  they 
were  induced  to  repeat  the  opera,  only  three 
nights  afterwards,  the  theatre  was  scarcely 
less  crowded,  and  the  audience  was  equally 
delighted.  m.  a.  8. 
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garibaldi. 

TOSEPII  GARIBALDI,  whose  portrait 
f)  occupies  the  first  page  of  this  number, 
was  bom  at  Nice,  of  humble  parentage,  in 
the  year  1807.  He  chose  a  sailor’s  career, 
and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  bravery.  In  1832  he  was  impli¬ 
cated  with  Mazzini  in  a  conspiracy  amnst 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  Two  years 
later  he  repeated  his  attempts,  and  being, 
while  absent,  condemned  to  death,  he  es¬ 
caped  to  Marseilles,  where  he  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  and  also  signalized  himself  by  nurs¬ 
ing  the  sick  in  the  cholera  hospitals.  Then 
for  some  months  he  was  a  naval  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  In  1836 
he  fought  for  the  Republic  of  Rio  Grande 
against  the  Empire  oi  Brazil.  During  this 

Kriod  he  married  his  wife  Anita,  a  creole 
ly,  who  shared  in  all  his  hardships.  The 
distant  ramblings  of  fevolution  possessed  a 
magnetic  attraction  for  Garibaldi,  and  the 
eventful  year  1848  saw  him  sailing  for 
Europe  on  board  the  Speranza,  with  1,000 
compatriots!  The  Piedmontese  Govern¬ 


ment,  according  to  their  wont,  received  him 
coollv,  whereupon  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  l*rovisional  Government  of  Milan,  and 
when  the  city  capitulated,  was  the  last  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  In  1849,  when  the 
French  Republic  formed  an  unnatural  alli¬ 
ance  with  me  reactionary  party  in  Italy,  he 
defeated  General  Oudinot,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Neapolitans  at  Palestrina,  and  was 
wounded  at  Velletri.  He  defended  Rome 
during  the  siege  for  thirty  days,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  broke  tbmugh  the  enemy’s  lines  with 
4,000  infantry  and  400  horse,  escaping  safely 
to  San  Marino.  Here  he  was  compelled  to 
disband  his  troops,  and  seek  safety  at 
Genoa.  During  the  terrible  hardships  of 
this  flight,  his  faithful  Anita  sank  and  died. 

Soon  after.  Garibaldi  came  to  this  country, 
to  New  York,  where  he  attempted  by  trade 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  From  here  he  went 
to  California,  China,  Peru,  in  which  country 
he  received  a  military  command.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Genoa,  and  became  captain 
of  a  steamboat.  In  1854  he  visited  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  with  a  sword.  In  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  Garibaldi  so  many 
stanch  friends  as  in  canny  Newcastle. 
Then  ho  settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  desolate 
island  of  Caprera.  The  Franco-Austrian 
war  of  1859  drew  Garibaldi  frem  his  simple 
Cincinnat US-like  existence.  Again  the  Pied¬ 
montese  authorities  received  him  coldly,  but 
with  his  17,000  Alpine  Chasseurs,  he  per¬ 
formed  excellent  service  on  numerous  battle¬ 
fields.  He  was  naturally  deeply  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  sodden  peace  which  was 
arranged  between  the  rival  emperors,  and 
he  protested  energetically  against  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Savoy,  and  especiwy  of  Nice,  to 
France.  And  now  comes  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  part  of  his  career.  Provided  with  funds 
from  private  sources,  he  arrived  at  Marsala 
in  Sicily  with  a  thousand  men,  on  board  two 
steamers.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Royal  troops  at  Catalafimi,  captured  Pa¬ 
lermo,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  main¬ 
land.  King  Francis  fled  from  Naples,  Capua 
and  Gaeta  surrendered,  and  Garibaldi  salut¬ 
ed  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy.  He 
wanted  to  complete  the  ‘unity  of  Italy  by 
taking  Rome  and  Venetia,  but  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  Cavour,  who  recommended  a 
waiting  policy,  and  returned  to  Caprera, 
though  a  king-maker  and  a  winner  of  king¬ 
doms,  as  poor  as  he  started.  At  this  point 
Garibaldi  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
His  subsequent  exploits  have  been  almost 
uniformly  unprosperous. 

In  1862  he  landed  at  Catana,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Hungarians  to  throw  off  the 
Austrian  yoke,  but  General  Klapka  wisely 
(as  the  event  has  shown)  dissuaded  them 
from  this  rash  step.  Determined  to  obtain 
possession  of  Rome  Garibaldi  then  made  a 
descent  on  Calabria,  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  Italian  troops  at  Aspromonte,  under 
Pallavicini,  and  taken  prisoner,  after  being 
severely  wonnded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the 
ankle.  For  some  time  he  was  in  danger  of 
amputation,  but  at  length  Dr.  Nelaton  ex¬ 
tracted  the  bullet.  In  remembrance  of  his 

East  services  the  King  pardoned  him,  and 
e  returned  to  Caprera.  In  1864  Garibaldi 
visited  England.  During  the  campaign  of 
1866  Garibaldi  again  fought  the  Austrians, 
but  with  little  success,  and  he  was  again 
wounded.  In  1867  he  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  attack  the  Roman  States,  but  was 
arrested  at  Asinalunga  by  the  orders  of  the 
minister  at  Rattazzi,  and  conveyed  to  Ca¬ 
prera,  the  island  being  watched  by  a  man- 
of-war.  Nevertheless  he  escaped,  gained  a 
success  at  Monte  Rotondo,  but  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  at  Mentana  by  the 
F rench  troops,  who,  under  General  de  Failly, 
were  armed  with  the  formidable  Chassepot. 
Garibaldi  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
Varignano.  There  he  fell  ill,  was  finally 
released,  and  suffered  to  return  to  his  island 
home. 

Surely  he  had  done  enough  work  for  an 
ordinary  lifetime,  but,  as  St.  Just  said, 
“  There  is  no  rest  for  I^volutionists  but  in 
the  grave,”  and  so,  as  soon  as  the  4th  of 
September  had  brought  back  a  Republican 
Government  to  France,  Garibaldi  emerged 
firom  his  retreat,  entered  France  with  his 
sons  Menotti  and  Ricciotti,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  volunteers,  and  has  since  been 
manoeuvring  against  the  Prussian  invaders 
in  the  southeast.  It  must  be  honestly  said 
that  hitherto  the  enterprise  has  proved  of 
little  value  to  the  French. 

DIJON. 

Dijon,  the  old  capital  of  the  Dukedom  of 
Burgundy,  is  one  oi  the  places  round  which 
the  interest  of  the  present  war  has  centred. 
It  is  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  army  of 
General  von  Werder  has  been  faced  by  the 
French  troops  and  Garibaldian  forces,  and 


the  town  itself,  after  much  manoeuvring  and 
many  skirmishes,  has  been  occupied  by  the 
German  forces.  The  authorities  of  Dijon 
have  shown  commendable  activity  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  guarding  their  historical  me¬ 
morials,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  what  used 
to  be  the  Ducal  Palace,  but  is  now  the  Hotel 
dc  Ville,  is  a  fine  collection  of  these  anti- 

K’^'es.  I'here  are  the  tombs  of  Philip  the 
,  and  John  the  Fearless,  formerly 
standing  in  the  Chartreuse  Convent  outside 
the  town,  of  which  only  a  tew  fragments 
now  remain.  These  tombs  are  choice  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  mediaeval  system  of  coloring 
sculpture.  Here  also  is  a  fine  portable  altar 
screen  covered  with  little  wooaen  statuettes 
of  saints,  partly  gilt ;  and  an  immense  Go¬ 
thic  chimney-piece  with  two  suits  of  armor 
by  way  of  chimney  ornaments.  Dijon  has  a 
saint  of  its  own,  St.  Beniguus,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  there,  and  has  a  cathedral  erect¬ 
ed  in  his  honor.  It  has  also  other  notable 
sons,  the  principal  being  Bossuet,  Cr^billon, 
Rameau,  and  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  of 
whom  his  enemies  said  that  if  there  were  a 
greater  fool  than  Maret  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Bassano. 


A  HOSPITAL  SCENE  AT  NEUWIED. 

The  hospitals  at  Neuwied  were  erected 
last  September  by  the  Princess  of  Wied  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Schloss  belonging  to  the 
Prince.  The  expense  of  building  the  tem¬ 
porary  barracks  was  almost  wholly  defrayed 
frem  private  subscriptions  in  England,  and 
frem  the  funds  of  the  Nationsu  Society. 
Many  hundreds  of  French  and  German 
wounded  have  there  received  those  allevia¬ 
tions  to  their  sufferings  which  can  only  be 
obtained  in  such  institutions. 

The  Prussian  government  has  placed  the 
hospitals  under  the  care  of  M.  Ernest  de 
Bunsen,  who  is  shown  in  the  sketch  wearing 
die  Red  Cress  as  his  badge  of  office,  and 
accompanied  by  a  wounded  Zouave  and 
a  wounded  German  soldier. 

SERVING  SOUP  AT  PARIS. 

A  sad  picture  of  everj’-day  Parisian  life 
occupies  page  5.  Persons,  who  in  times 
gone  by  earned  at  least  a  competency  by  the 
thousand  and  one  trades  which  a  great  city 
supplies,  are  now  reduced  to  not  merely 
soliciting,  but  fairly  fighting  for  the  meagre 
pittance  allowed  by  the  Paris  Government 
to  those  too  poor  to  keep  themselves. 
Kitchens  for  the  free  distribution  of  sou^ 
and  vegetables  have  been  opened  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arrendissements,  and  at  one  in  the 
Rue  des  Martyrs  2,500  portions  are  dis¬ 
tributed  daily.  Orfers  for  10c.  worth  of 
bread  are  now  also  gratuitously  granted  to 
applicants  by  the  Government,  while  at  the 
barracks  in  the  Faubourg  Poissonidre  (rep 
resented  in  the  sketch)  soup  is  regularly 
distributed  by  the  soldiers.  “  The  hungiy,” 
writes  the  artist,  “and  God  knows  they 
are  not  wanting  here  just  now,  wait  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  for  meir  pittance.  One 
old  man,  by  moving  from  side  to  side,  works 
his  way  up  to  the  door  on  a  chair,  and,  as 
he  is  a  constant  customer,  the  soldiers  look 
out  for  him  and  show  him  especial  favor  by 
lending  him  a  spoon  and  a  can.  The  others 
have  to  bring  their  own  utensils,  which 
usually,  by,  the  by,  consist  of  a  sardine-box 
spoons  being  decidedly  at  a  premium,  one 
going  the  round  of  a  dozen.  The  timid 
ones  retire  to  some  by-street  and,  leaning 
against  a  wall,  enjoy  their  meal  at  their 
ease.  It  is  frightffil  to  see  the  famished 
looks  of  some  amongst  the  crowd.  They 
seem  to  eat  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  look 
round  with  covert  glances,  as  if  they  ex¬ 
pected  some  one  to  snatch  their  meal  from 
them.  Whenever  I  pass  that  way,  I  feel 
sick  at  heart,  and  wonder  whethetr  I  should 
appear  like  they  do  were  I  obliged  to  go 
and  eat  there.” 


BURNSIDE. 

On  page  16  is  given  a  portrait  of  General 
Burnside,  engraved  from  a  late  photograph. 
The  general’s  career  is  so  familiar  to  all 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  his  services,  and  the 
place  which  he  holds  in  the  estimation  of 
nis  countrymen. 

Ambrose  Everett  Burnside  was  bom  at 
Liberty,  Indiana,  in  1824.  Choosing  the 
military  service  as  his  profession,  he  was 
educated  at  West  Point  Academy,  and 
afterwards  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  next  served  with  distinction  under 
Braxton  Bragg  (subsequently  a  Confederate 
general)  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico, 
^en  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  breech-loading  guns.  His  next 
pursuit  was  of  9  still  more  pacific  character, 
as  he  became  Trifasilter  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  of  which  M‘Clellan  was  Eng- 
ineer-in-Chief.  When  the  Southern  War 


broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  offered  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  Regiment, 
fought  at  Stone  Bridge,  and  was  presently 
commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  Volun¬ 
teers.  lie  was  sent  by  M‘Clellan  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  to  Pamlico  Sound,  where 
he  attacked  and  captured  the  fortress  of 
Roanoke  Island,  and  afterwards  (25th  April, 
1862,)  took  Fort  Macon.  That  year  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Northern  arms.  The  de¬ 
feats  of  M‘Clellan  and  Pope,  and  the  advance 
of  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  into  Mary¬ 
land,  caused  Washington  to  be  in  danger. 
Burnside  was  summoned  to  replace  Pope, 
and  reorganized  a  new  army  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  regiments.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  two  days’  desperate  fighting  of 
Hagerstown,  which  were  followed  by  the 
bloody  conflicts  of  Sharpsburg  and  Antie- 
tam.  At  Sharpsburg  General  Burnside 
commanded  the  left  wing,  and  successfully 
maintained  his  position  while  the  enemy 
was  defeated  by  Hooker  and  M‘Clellan. 

In  November  he  was  called  to  replace 
M'Clellan  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  but  in  endeavoring  to  storm  the 
heights  of  Frederickshurg  he  was  repulsed 
wim  terrible  loss.  Soon  after  he  resigned 
his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief,  but  still 
continued  in  active  service,  being  transferred 
to  the  West  in  conjunction  with  Rosencrantz. 
After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  con¬ 
trived,  by  his  obstinate  resistance  within 
the  intrenchments  of  Knoxville  (November, 
1863),  to  detain  Longstreet,  and  neutralize 
the  eft'ects  of  the  Confederate  victory.  When 
the  war  was  over.  General  Burnside  retired 
to  civil  life.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  aspects  of  the  conflict  now  rag¬ 
ing  abroad,  having  but  recently  returned  to 
this  country  Irom^e  scene  of  hostilities. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

The  engraving  on  page  8  tells  its  own 
touching  story  plainly  enough.  The  scene 
shows  the  interior  of  a  peasant’s  cottage, 
all  but  destroyed  by  the  Prussian  cannon¬ 
ade.  The  battle  is  over,  the  enemy  has  re¬ 
treated  or  pressed  forward  from  the  place 
of  action,  and  two  peasant  girls  who  nave 
been  hiding  in  the  woods  have  returned  to 
their  desolated  home. 

l’entente  cordiale. 

War  has  its  amenities  as  well  as  its  cruel¬ 
ties.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  engraving  on  page  12,  entitled 
“  L’Entente  Cordiale.”  A  small  conquered 
citizen  is  seen  exchanging  civilities  with  a 
gigantic  specimen  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
The  idea  of  the  picture  is  capital  and  is 
worked  out  with  more  than  ordinary  art. 

a  revert. 

A  wounded  soldier  in  the  hospital  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  sister  of  charity  dozing  in  a  chair 
at  his  feet,  the  stately  pictures  looking  down 
on  him,  from  their  bangings.  What  can  he 
do  the  long  winter  ^ernoons,  when  his 
wound  gives  him  ease,  but  dream  of  home 
and  friends  and  happier  days  ? 

CROSSING  THE  STREAM. 

The  double-page  picture  on  pages  20  and 
21  of  the  present  issue  is  engraved  from  a 
water-color  painting  by  lilr.  Frederick 
Goodall,  the  English  artist.  The  original 
work  is  now  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  English 
Water-Colors. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

HOME  NEWS. 

General  Alfred  Pleasanton  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  President,  Dec.  13,  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  President  nominated  Senator  C.  D.  Drake, 
of  Missouri,  Dec.  12,  Chief-Justice  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Senator  McCreery,  of  Kentucky,  created  a  fp-eat 
commotion,  Dec.  18,  by  asking  leave  to  introduce 
a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  the  Union  dead  from 
Arlington,  and  restoring  the  estate  to  the  family  of 
Gen.  Lee.  After  sharp  rebukes  from  several 
members.  Senator  McCreery’s  request  for  leave  to 
introduce  the  resolution  was  rejected,  64  to  4. 

Senator  Schurz,  Dec.  16,  made  a  s{^ech  in  favor 
of  the  removal  of  political  disabilities,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  recent  canvas  in  Missouri, 
and  defended  the  action  of  himself  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  dividing  the  Republican  party  there.  He 
declared  himself  still  an  adherent  of  that  party 
and  a  supporter  of  the  Administration,  ana  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  Republicans  would  yet 
form  the  party  of  the  future.  The  next  day  his 
colleague.  Senator  Drake,  replied. 

Attorney-General  Akerman  rendered  an  opinion, 
Dec.  16,  on  the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  interest  paid  on  the  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the 
road.  He  believes  the  claim  of  the  Government 
for  such  reimbursement  to  be  valid,  and  that  the 
entire  amount  of  compensation  for  transportation 
may  be  retained  till  such  claim  is  paid. 

On  Dec.  14  Mr.  Fechter  published  a  statement 
of  the  causes  which  impelled  him  to  resign  bis 
position  as  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston. 
Hon.  D.  T.  Jewett,  of  St.  i.ouis,  was  appointed 
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United  States  Senator  by  Gov.  MoClurg,  Dec.  19, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Drake. 

Obituary.  —  Hon.  David  G.  Burnet,  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  died  at  Galveston, 
Dec.  5,  aged  eighty-three.  His  life  contained 
more  adventure  and  romance  than  that  of  any 
American  now  living. 

Dr.  William  Chauvenet,  for  several  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  the  An¬ 
napolis  Naval  School,  and  recently  President  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  died  at  St. 
Paul,  Dec.  18. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Stewart,  ::enior  Chaplain  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  15. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Navy  forty-two  years. 

Robert  Eberhardt  Launitz,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  died  at  New  York,  Dec.  16. 

Rear-Admiral  Samuel  L.  Breese,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  died,  Dec.  17,  at  Mount  Airy,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  Mayor  of  W'orcester, 
Mass.,  died,  Deo.  19,  from  injuries  received  at  the 
explosion  of  the  gas-works  of  that  city  on  the 
previous  Friday  night. 

Henry  Gray,  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Railroad  from  1850  to  1867,  died  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  19. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Thb  War. —  There  were  rumors  of  another 
sortie  from  Paris,  Deo  16,  but  no  later  reports  to 
this  date  (Dec.  20)  confirm  the  statement.  A  de¬ 
spatch  of  same  date  from  Versailles  states  that  the 
delay  in  bombarding  Paris  is  caused  by  lack  of 
ammunition,  and  the  roads  are  so  heavy  that  none 
can  be  brought  forward. 

A  dubious  report  comes  from  Paris  that  provis¬ 
ions  are  plentif^ul  and  will  last  three  months,  and 
great  confidence  is  felt  in  future  successes. 

German  reports  of  Dec.  14  assert  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas  in  Paris  has  given  out,  and  the  city 
after  sundown  is  in  total  darkness.  The  confusion 
consequent  on  this  cannot  be  described,  and  adds 
very  manifestly  to  the  horrors  of  war.  The  dark¬ 
ness  is  favorable  to  the  desertion  of  the  besieged, 
and  detachments  of  French  soldiers  are  stationed 
at  all  outlets  of  the  city  to  stop  deserters.  They 
are  sent  back  to  the  city,  and  at  present  few  have 
been  able  to  escape.  The  French  government  has 
prohibited  the  navigation  of  the  Seine. 

It  is  announced  Irom  Berlin,  Dec.  16,  that  King 
William  issued  an  order  to  the  German  troops,  in 
which  he  said ;  “  We  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  of  the  war.  All  the  attempts  of  tne  enemy 
to  break  the  investment  of  Paris  have  been  in 
vain.  Several  French  armies  have  advanced  for 
the  relief  of  Paris,  but  all  have  been  repulsed  by 
the  indomitable  skill  and  bravery  of  the  German 
troops.  Should  France  persist  in  continuing  the 
struggle,  the  soldiers  of  Germany  will  evince  the 
same  ardor  that  has  characterized  their  adhesion 
to  the  Prussian  cause  throughout  the  war,  until 
peace  is  secured.” 

The  Germans  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
after  some  hard  fighting,  occupied  Blois,  Dec.  14. 
The  army  under  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  took 
Vendome,  Dec.  16,  capturing  six  guns  and  one 
mitrailleuse.  The  Army  of  the  Loire  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  four  corps,  and  between  these  and  the 
German  armies  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  there  is 
constant  manoeuvring  with  frequent  indecisive 
conflicts. 

Phalsburg  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  the 
Prussian  troops  marched  in  Dec.  13.  The  offi¬ 
cial  report  states  that  52  officers,  1,889  men  and 
63  guns  were  captured  with  the  fortress. 

Montmedy  also  has  surrendered  after  a  long  and 
heroic  resistance. 

Gen.  de  Paladines,  as  the  price  of  his  failure  at 
Orleans,  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  service,  and 
has  retired  to  bis  estate.  Gen.  Sol  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  for  baste  in  abandoning  Tours,  leaving  guns 
and  other  material  of  war.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  condemns 
to  death  generals  who  too  hastily  surrender  their 
poets,  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  capitulation 
of  Strasbourg  and  Metz.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form  as  regards  Gen.  Ubricb,  but 
in  Bazaine’s  case  an  investigation  will  be  a  se¬ 
rious  affair. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  announces  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  German  princes  and  Hanse  towns  in  be¬ 
stowing  upon  King  William  of  Prussia  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Crown  as  Frederick  William  the  FirsL 
A  deputation  from  the  Reichstag  presented  the 
address  of  the  German  Empire  to  King  William  at 
Versailles,  Dec.  18.  The  King  received  them  with 
great  fhvor  and  distinction,  replying  in  feeling 
terms  to  the  words  of  congratulation  addressed  to 
him,  but  preserving  a  diplomatic  reticence  as  to 
his  future  policy. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin,  Dec.  18,  that  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  professors  and  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Giittiogen,  a  resolution  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  and  passed,  that  the  suggestion  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  the  city 
of  Paris  should  in  the  interests  of  science, and  civil¬ 
ized  culture  be  exempt  from  the  destruction  and 
desolation  which  must  follow  as  natural  conse- 
cmences  of  a  bombardment,  be  wholly  repudiated; 
the  reason  is  light  and  frivolous,  when  compared 
with  the  sternness  of  the  wrongs  which  impel 
United  Germany  on  to  vengeance  as  a  duty.  France 
must  be  restrained  by  Germany,  which  is  the  more 
hi^ly  cultivated  nation  of  the  two. 

Thu  Luxembourg  Question. —  On  the  Sd  of 
December  Count  Bismarck  issued  a  circular  de¬ 
claring  that  Prussia  is  freed  from  the  obligations  of 
neutrality  respecting  Luxembourg,  and  has  liberty 
now  to  enforce  her  claims  against  the  Duchy  for 
violations  of  neutrality.  This  note  has  caused  great 
diplomatic  activity,  —  protests  from  England, 
guarded  sanction  from  Russia,  explanations  and 
threats  from  the  King  of  Holland,  and  the  latest 
advices  —  Dec.  19  —  indicate  that  Germany 
will  not  insist  on  swallowing  Luxembourg  this 

Austria.  —  It  is  stated  that  a  conference  re¬ 
specting  mediation  was  held  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  neutral  powers  at  VTenna,  Dec.  13.  All 
the  ambassadors  were  present.  The  basis  pro¬ 
posed  was  as  follows  :  Neutrals  to  acquiesce  in  the 


annexation  of  Luxembourg;  to  acknowledge 
William  as  Emperor  of  Germany;  France  to  pay 
1,200,000,000  francs;  to  raze  two  of  the  frontier 
fortresses,  cede  the  district  of  Alsace  to  Germany, 
and  acknowledge  the  German  Emperor.  Count 
Mosbourg  said  that  France  would  pay  more  money 
rather  than  cede  one  mile  of  territory. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Hungarian  delegation  at 
Pesth,  Dec.  18,  M.  Benedek  stated  that  the  Austro- 
Hungtudan  army  consists  of  864,869  regulars,  and 
187,527  Landwehr.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
878  guns  since  1867.  The  regulars  possess  899,279 
breech-loaders,  and  the  Landwehr  137,227  muzzle- 
loaders,  of  which  15,000  more  are  required  for  their 
armament. 

Miscellaneous.  —  A  caucus  of  the  Spanish 
deputies  adopted  a  resolution,  Dec.  18,  in  favor 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  as  soon  as  the 
new  king  has  taken  the  oath.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  King  Amadeus  will  be  to  give 
one  half  of  the  appanage  of  the  crown  —  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  — to  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  in  the  Italian  parliament  on  the 
bill  for  a  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome,  bav^  re¬ 
ported  a  recommendation  that  the  removal  be  made 
before  the  1st  of  April,  1871.  The  bill  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  Papal  prerogatives  and  the  perfect  freedom 
of  the  Ecumenical  council,  has  passed  through  the 
committee. 

The  municipality  of  Moscow  have  been  severely 
reprimanded  for  petitioning  the  Czar  on  behalf  of  a 
fuller  and  freer  liberty  for  the  press,  a  greater  re¬ 
ligions  tolerance,  and  other  reforms,  which  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  proposes  as  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  Russia.  The  strictest  measures  will 
now  be  enforced,  in  order  that  all  petitions  contain¬ 
ing  similar  suggestions  may  be  suppressed  before 
they  can  be  presented  to  His  Imperiu  Majesty. 

It  is  reported  from  London,  Dec.  18,  that  the 
British  government  has  just  issued  an  order  for 
the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners.  The  release  is 
conditional,  however,  the  understanding  being  that 
they  are  to  reside  abroad  for  a  certain  period.  A 
letter  has  just  been  published  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  the 
present  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


December  1.3. 

FnriNCUL. 

London.  —  Consols,  92 ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  88)4  ;  do. 
1867,  901^. 

FaAifxroBT.  —  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  93 

NiW  Toee.  — Gold,  110^  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113)^ ;  5-20’s, 
1862, 10711^  ;  do.  1867, 110. 

CoioaacuL. 

LiVNBPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8>4d.{  rad  wlntor 
wheat,  lOs.  8d. 

Nxw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  15)^0. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $  1.36  @  1.46. 

Cbicaoo.  — 8prlng  wheat,  S1.05X  (No.  2). 

December  14. 

FlNANCUL. 

London.  —  Consols,  91  ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  88 ;  do. 

1867,  90ii. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  1111^ ;  U.  8.  6’t,  1881,  llSXi  5-20’s, 
1862,  107M  i  do.  1867,  110)4. 

COMIUBOIAI. 

Livaapooi-  — Cotton,  middling  oplands,  9d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  8d. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  16)4o. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S1.44  @  1.46. 

CmOAQO.— 8pring  wheat,  81.06)4  (No.  2). 

December  13. 

FlHANaUL. 

London.  — Consols,  91)4;  U-  8.  5-20’s,  1862,88)4;  do. 
1867, 87X. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  111)4  ;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113)4 ;  5-20’s, 

1862, 107)4  I  do.  1867, 110. 

ComtaaoiAL. 

LivaapoOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  8d. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16c. ;  led  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.48. 

CmOASO.  —  8prlng  wheat,  $  1.05)4  (No.  2). 

December  16. 

Finanoul. 

London.  —  Consols,  91)4  ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862, 88)4  ;  do. 
1867,  87)4. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  110)4  ;  XT.  8.  6's,  1881,  113 ;  6-30’s, 

1862, 107)4  ;  do.  1867, 109)4. 

COMMiaCIAl. 

Livibpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8)4d. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  15e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.43  @1.46. 

CmoAM.  —  8pring  wheat,  8 1.06)4  (No.  2). 

December  17. 

FufANOIAL. 

London.  — Consols,  91)4;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  88X ;  do. 
1867,  88. 

Niw  Yoax — Gold,  110)4;  U.  8.  O’s,  1881, 113)4  ;  6-20’s, 

1862, 107)4  >  do.  1867, 109)4. 

COIOUBOIAL. 

LrvxarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  8)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  8d. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  oplands,  15)4e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.44  @  1.46. 

CmoAOO.  —  8pring  wheat,  8 1.05)4  (No.  2). 

December  19. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  91)4  ;  U-  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  88)4 ;  do. 
1867,  87)4. 

Niw  Yoax — G<dd,  110)4  i  U.  8.  O’s,  1881, 113)4 ;  5-30’s, 

1862, 107)4  i  do.  1867, 109)4. 

CoKmaoiAL 

Livxbpool.  — Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  7d. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  16)4e.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.42  @  1.45. 

OmcAOO.  —  8pring  wheat,  8 1.05  (No.  2). 

December  30. 

Fihaioial. 

London — Consols,  02;  C.  8.  5-30’s,  1862,  88)4;  do. 
1867,87)4. 

FaANxroiT.  —  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  94)4. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  110)4 .  U.  8.  6’s.  1881,  U8)4 ;  5-20’s, 

1862, 107)4  i  do.  1867, 110. 

OOMKIBCIAI. 

Liwool-  — Cotton,  middling  aplands,  8)4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  7d. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  16)4o. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8 1.43  @  1.46. 

OmoAOb.  —  Spring  whedt,  8 1.06)4  (No.  2). 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Fields,  Osgood.  &  Co  ,  in  the  Office  of  the 
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XII.  ( CbiUimed.)  | 

I^HE  reason  why  Caroline  and  Leonie 
.  were  not  intimate  at  the  convent  was  the 
difference  in  their  ages.  Four  years  estab¬ 
lish  a  very  considerable  barrier  in  youth. 
Caroline  had  not  wished  to  tell  the  Duke 
the  true  reason,  fearing  to  seem  desirous  to 
make  her  companion  appear  old,  folly 
aware,  besides,  that  it  is  doing  an  ill-turn 
to  most  pretty  women  to  recollect  their  ages 
too  faithfully.  It  is  also  worth  mention, 
that  all  the  time  Madame  d’Arglade  re¬ 
mained  at  S^vt^  she  passed  for  the  younger, 
and  that  Caroline,  like  a  good  girl,  allowed 
this  error  of  memory  to  go  uncontradicted. 

Caroline  then,  in  reanty,  knew  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  her  protectress ;  she  had  never 
met  her  since  the  time  when,  as  a  child 
upon  the  benches  of  the  “  little  class,”  she 
had  seen  Mile.  L4onie  Lecompte  emerge 
from  the  convent,  eager  to  marry  some 
nobleman,  regretting  no  one,  but,  already 
shrewd  luid  calculating,  bidding  every  one 
a  tender  farewell.  Caroline  and  Camille 
de  Saint-Geneix,  at  that  period  ^Is  of 
gentle  blood  and  comfortable  fortune, 
might,  she  thought,  be  good  acquaintances 
to  find  again  at  some  iuture  time.  She 
wrote  them,  in  a  very  compassionate  tone, 
therefore,  when  she  learned  of  their  Other’s 
death.  In  her  reply  Caroline  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact  that  she  was  left  not  only  an 
orphan,  but  penniless.  Madame  d’Arglade 
took  good  care  not  to  desert  her  friend  in 
her  misfortunes.  Other  convent  mates,  of 
whom  she  saw  more,  had  told  her  that  both 
the  Saint-Oeneix  were  charming,  and  that, 
with  her  talents  and  beauty,  Caroline  would 
be  sure  to  make  »  ^ood  ^latch  nevertheless, 

—  the  idle  talk  of  inexperienced  yonng  wo¬ 
men.  Leonie  thought!  inde^  that  they 
were  mistaken ;  but  she  might  t^  to  marry 
off  Caroline,  and  in  that  way  tod  herself 
mixed  up  in  confidential  questions,  and  in 
intimate  negotiations  with  divers  families. 
From  that  time  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
gaining  many  supporters,  extending  her  re¬ 
lations  everywhere,  and  obtaining  the  so-  | 
crets  of  others  while  pretending  to  impart 
her  own.  She  wanted  to  attract  Carmine 
to  her  house  in  her  province,  ofi'ering  her, 
with  a  delicate  grace,  a  refuge  and  a  pros¬ 
pective  home  of  ner  own.  Caroline,  touched 
by  so  much  kindness,  replied  that  she  could 
not  leave  her  sister,  and  did  not  wish  to 
marry,  but  that  if  she  should  ever  find  her¬ 
self  painfully  situated,  she  would  appeal  to 
L^onie's  generous  heart  to  seek  ont  for  her 
some  modest  employment. 

From  that  time  Leonie,  always  full  of 
promises  and  praises,  saw  plainly  that 
Caroline  did  not  understand  a  life  of  ex¬ 
pedients,  ■  and  troubled  herself  no  further 
about  her,  until  some  old  friends,  who  per¬ 
haps  pitied  Caroline  more  sincerely,  in¬ 
formed  Ldonie  that  she  was  seeking  a  place 
as  governess  in  a  quiet  family,  or  as  reader 
to  some  intelligent  old  lady.  '  Ldonie  loved 
to  use  her  influence,  and  always  had  some¬ 
thing  to  ask  for  some  one ;  it  was  an  opoor- 
ttoity  for  her  to  get  into  notice,  and  to 
make  herself  agreeable.  Finding  herself  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  she  made  greater  haste 
than  any  one  else  did,  and  in  her  search  fell 
upon  the  Marchioness  de  Villemer,  who  had 
just  then  dismissed  her  reader.  She  wanted 
an  elderly  lady.  Madame  d’Arglade  expati¬ 
ated  on  the  disadvantages  of  old  age,  wnich 
had  made  Esther  so  crabbed.  She  also 
diminished  as  much  as  she  could  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Caroline.  She  was  a  girl 
about  thir^,  pretty  enough  in  other  days, 
bnt  who  had  suffered  and  mutt  have  faded. 
Then  she  wrote  to  Caroline  to  describe  the 
Marchioness,  urging  her  to  come  quickly, 
and  offering  to  share  her  own  temporary 
lodgings  in  Paris  with  her.  We  have  seen 
that  Caroline  did  not  find  her  at  home,  but 
introduced  herself  to  the  Marchioness,  as¬ 
tonished  the  latter  with  her  beauty,  and 
charmed  her  with  her  frankness,  doing  by 
the  charm  and  ascendency  of  her  appearance 
more  than  Leonie  bad  ever  hoped  for  her. 

Upon  seeing  L^nie  stout,  flaunting,  and 
shrewd,  but  having  still  preserved  her  girl¬ 
ish  ways,  and  even  exaggerated  her  childish  | 


lisping,  Caroline  was  astonished  and  asked 
herself  at  first  sight  if  all  this  was  not 
affected ;  but  she  was  soon  to  change  her 
mind  good-naturedly,  and  to  share  in  the 
delusion  of  every  one  else.  Madame  d’Ar¬ 
glade  was  charmingly  polite  to  her,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  she  had  already  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Marchioness  about  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  and  knew  her  to  be  well  anchored 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  old  lady.  Madame 
de  Villemer  declared  her  perfect  in  all 
respects,  qnick  and  discreet,  frank  and 
gentle,  of  unusual  intelligence  and  the 
noblest  character.  She  bad  warmly  thanked 
Madame  d’Arglade  for  having  procured  her 
this  “pearl  of  the  Orient,”  and  Madame 
d’Arglade  had  said  to  herself,  “  Well  and 
good!  I  see  that  Caroline  can  be  use¬ 
ful  to  me ;  she  is  so  already.  It  is  always 
well  not  to  despise  or  neglect  any  one.” 
And  she  overwhelmed  the  young  lady  with 
caresses  and  flatteries,  which  seemed  as  un¬ 
studied  as  the  affectionate  rapture  of  a 
school-girl. 

Just  before  going  to  his  brother’s  room, 
the  Duke,  who  was  resolved  upon  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  walked  for  five  minutes  on  the 
lawn.  Involuntary  fits  of  wrath  returned 
upon  him,  and  he  feared  that  he  might  not 
be  master  of  himsell^  if  the  Marqnis  should 
renew  his  admonitions.  At  last  he  came  to 
a  decision,  went  up  stairs,  crossed  a  long 
vestibule,  hearing  his  blood  beat  so  loudly 
in  his  temples  as  to  conceal  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps. 

Urbain  was  alone  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  library,  a  long  room  in  the  ogive  style, 
with  slender  arches,  which  his  small  lamp 
lighted  but  feebly.  He  was  not  reading; 
bnt  hearing  the  approach  of  the  Duke,  he 
had  placed  a  book  before  himself  ashamed 
of  topearing  unable  to  work. 

'lie  Duke  stopr^  i  to  look  at  him  before 
saying  a  word.  His  dull  paleness,  and  his 
^es  hollow  with  suffering,  touched  the 
Duke  deeply.  He  was  going  to  offer  his 
hand,  when  the  Marquis  rose  and  said  to 
him  in  a  grave  voice,  “  My  brother  I  of¬ 
fended  you  very  much  an  hour  ago.  I  was 
unjust  probably,  and,  in  any  case,  I  had  no 
right  to  remonstrate  with  you,  —  I  who, 
having  loved  but  one  woman  in  my  whole 
life,  have  yet  been  the  guilty  cause  of  her 
ruin  and  her  death.  I  confess  the  absurdity, 
the  harshness,  the  arrogance  of  my  words, 
and  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  thank  yon  with  all  my 
heart,”  replied  Gaetan,  taking  him  by  both 
hands ;  “  yon  are  doing  me  a  great  kindness, 
for  I  had  resolved  to  make  an  apology  to 
you.  The  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what 
for !  But  I  said  to  myself,  that  in  wrestling 
with  you  under  the  trees,  I  must  have  ex¬ 
cited  your  nerves.  Perhaps  I  hurt  you ;  my 
hand  ie  heavj-.  Why  did  n’t  you  speak  to 
me  ?  And  then  —  and  then  —  Come,  I  had 
been  causing  you  much  suffering,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  a  long  time,  without  knowing  it ; 
bnt  I  could  not  guess,  —  I  ought  to  have 
suspected  it,  thou^  and  I,  too,  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon  for  that,  my  poor  brother. 
Ahl  why  did  you  lack  confidence  in  me 
after  what  we  had  both  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised?” 

“  Have  confidence  in  you !  ”  rqjoined  the 
Marquis ;  “  do  you  not  see  that  this  is  my 
greatest  need,  my  keenest  thirst,  and  that 
my  wrath  was  only  grief?  I  wept  for  it, 
this  confidence  that  was  put  in  question,  I 
wept  bitter  tears  for  it.  Give  it  back  to  me ; 
I  cannot  do  without  it.” 

“  What  must  I  do  ?  Tell  me,  do  tell  me  1 
I  am  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  1 
It  is  only  the  trial  by  water  which  I  beg 
von  to  spare.  What  if  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  drink  it !  ” 

“  Ah  I  yon  lau^h  at  everything ;  do  you 
not  see  that  you  do  ?  ” 

“I  laugh  —  I  lauffh  —  because  it  is  my 
way  of  being  pleased,  smd  fin>m  the  moment 
you  love  me  again,  the  rest  is  nothing.  And 
then  what  is  there  so  very  serious  V  You 
love  this  charming  girl.  You  are  not  wrong. 

I  Do  you  wish  me  never  to  speak  to  her,  and 
'  never  to  meet  her,  or  never  to  look  at  her  ? 
It  Bball|  be  done,  1  swear  it,  and  if  this  is 
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not  enough,  I  will  set  out  to-morrow,  or 
now,  if  you  like,  on  Blanche.  I  don’t  see 
what  worse  thing  I  can  do  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  don’t  go  away,  don’t  desert  me ! 
Do  vou  not  see,  Gaetau,  that  I  am  dying  ?  ” 

“'My  God !  why  do  you  say  that  ?  ”  cried 
the  Duke,  lifting  up  the  shade  of  the  lamp 
and  looking  his  brother  in  the  face ;  then 
he  seized  the  hands  of  the  Marquis,  and,  not 
finding  the  pulse  readily,  laid  botlk  his  own 
on  his  brother’s  chest,  and  felt  the  disor¬ 
dered  and  uneven  beating  of  the  invalid’s 
heart. 

This  disease  had  seriously  threatened  the 
life  of  the  Marquis  in  his  early  youth.  It 
had  disappcareo,  leaving  a  delicate  com¬ 
plexion,  a  great  deal  of  nervous  uneasiness, . 
with  sudden  reactions  of  strength,  hut,  on 
the  whole,  as  great  certitude  of  life  as  a 
hundred  others  have  who  are  apparently 
more  energetic,  and  really  less  finely  tem¬ 
pered,  less  sustained  by  a  healtl^  will  and 
the  power  of  discrimination.  This  time, 
however,  the  old  disease  had  reappeared, 
with  violence  enough  to  justify  the  alarm  of 
Gaetan  and  to  prrauce  in  his  brother  the 
oppression  and  the  awful  sensations  of  a 
death-agony. 

“Not  a  wind  to  my  mother  1”  said  the 
Marquis  rising  and  going  to  open  the  win¬ 
dow.  “  It  is  not  to-morrow  that  1  shall  sink 
under  this.  I  have  some  strength  still ;  1 
do  not  give  myself  up  yet.  Where  are  you 
going  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  am  going  to  get  a  horse.  I  am 
goinw  for  a  physician.” 

“Where?  J'or  whom?  There  is  not  one 
here  who  knows  my  constitution  so  well  as 
not  to  run  a  risk  of  killing  me,  should  he 
undertake  my  case  in  the  name  of  his  logic. 
If  I  should  fail,  take  care  not  to  leave  me  to 
any  village  Esculapius,  and  remember  that 
bleeding  will  carry  me  off  as  the  wind  car¬ 
ries  away  an  autumn  leaf.  I  was  doctored 
enough  ten  years  ago  to  know  what  I  need, 
and  1  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  my¬ 
self.  Come,  do  not  doubt  this,”  added  he, 
showing  the  Duke  some  powders  prepared 
in  doses,  from  a  drawer  in  bis  bureau. 

“  Here  are  quieting  and  stimulating  med¬ 
icines,  which  I  know  how  to  use  variously. 

I  perfectly  understand  m^  disease  and  its 
treatment.  Be  sure  that,  if  I  can  be  cured, 

1  shall  be  cured,  and  that,  to  this  end,  I  shall 
do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  by  a  man  who 
knows  the  extent  of  his  duties.  Be  calm. 
It  was  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  1  am  threat¬ 
ened  with,  so  that  you  might  thoroughly 
forgive  in  your  heart  my  feverish  anger. 
Keep  my  secret  for  me ;  we  must  not  use¬ 
lessly  alarm  our  poor  mother.  If  the  time 
to  prepare  her  should  arrive,  I  shall  feel 
it  and  will  give  you  warning.  UntQ  then, 
be  calm,  1 of  you !  ” 

“  Calm  I  It  is  you  who  must  be  calm,” 
retorted  the  Duke,  “  and  here  you  are  fight¬ 
ing  with  a  passion  I  It  is  passion  that  has 
awakened  this  poor  heart  physically  as  well 
as  morally.  It  is  love,  it  is  happiness,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  tenderness  that  you  nera.  Well, 
nothing  is  lost,  then.  Tell  me,  do  yon  wish 
her  to  love  you,  this  girl  ?  She  shall  love 
you.  What  am  I  saying  ?  She  does  love 
you,  she  has  always  loved  you,  from  the 
very  first  day.  Now  I  recall  the  whole. 

I  see  plainly.  It  is  you  —  ” 

“  Stop,  stop !  ”  said  the  Marquis,  falling 
back  into  his  arm-chair.  “I  cannot  hear 
it ;  it  stifles  me.” 

But  after  a  momentair  silence,  during 
which  the  Duke  watched  him  with  anxiety, 
he  seemed  better,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
which  restored  to  his  expressive  face  ail  its 
youthful  charm,  — 

“  And  yet  what  you  said  then  was  true  I 
It  is  perhaps  love.  Ferhapa  it  is  nothing 
else.  You  have  soothed  me  with  an  illusion, 
and  I  have  given  myself  up  to  it  like  a  child. 
Feel  of  my  heart  now ;  it  is  refreshed.  The 
dream  has  passed  over  it  like  a  cool  breeze.” 

“  Since  you  are  feeling  better,”  said  the 
Duke,  after  making  sure  that  he  was  really 
calm,  “  you  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it 
and  try  to  sleep.  You  do  not  sleep  and  that 
is  dreadful  I  In  the  morning,  when  I  start 
for  a  hunt,  I  often  see  your  lamp  still  burn¬ 
ing.” 

“  And  yet,  for  many  nights  past,  I  have 
not  been  at  work.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  it  is  sleeplessness,  you 
shall  not  keep  watch  alone ;  I  will  answer 
for  that.  Let  me  see ;  you  are  going  to  lie 
down,  to  lie  down  on  your  bed.” 

“  It  is  impossible.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  :  you  would  suffocate.  Well, 
you  shall  sit  up  and  sleep.  I  will  stay  close 
by.  I  will  talk  to  you  about  her  until  you 
no  longer  hear  me.” 

The  Duke  conducted  his  brother  to  his 
room,  placed  him  in  a  large  arm-chair,  took 
care  of  him  as  a  mother  would  take  care  of 
her  child,  and  seated  himself  near  him, 


holding  bis  hand  in  his  own.  'Then  all  Ur- 
bain’s  natural  kindliness  returned,  and  he 
said,  gratefully, — 

“  I  have  been  hateful  this  evening.  Tell 
me  again  that  ^ou  forgive  me.” 

“  I  do  what  IS  better :  I  love  you,”  replied 
Gaetan ;  “  and  I  am  not  the  only  one,  either. 
She  is  also  thinking  about  you  at  this  very 
hour.” 

“  O  Heaven  !  you  are  Mng.  You  are 
lulling  me  with  a  celestial  song:  but  you 
are  lying.  She  loves  no  one;  she  will 
never  love  me !  ” 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  go  after  her  and  tell 
her  that  you  are  seriously  ill  ?  I  ’ll  wager 
that  in  five  minutes  she  would  be  here !  ” 

“  It  is  possible,”  replied  the  Marouis, 
with  languid  gentleness.  “  She  is  full  of 
charity  and  devotedness ;  but  it  would  be 
worse  for  me  to  ascertain  that  I  had  her 
pity —  and  nothing  more.” 

“  Bah !  you  know  nothing  about  it.  Pity 
is  the  beginning  of  love.  Everything  must 
begin  with  something  which  is  not  quite  the 
middle  or  the  end.  If  you  would  let  your¬ 
self  be  guided  by  me,  in  a  week  you  would 
see  —  ” 

“  Ah !  now  you  are  doing  me  more  harm 
still.  If  it  were  as  easy  as  you  think  to 
win  her  love,  I  should  not  long  for  it  so  ar¬ 
dently.” 

“  Very  well.  The  illusion  would  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  You  would  regain  your  peace  of 
mind.  That  would  be  something  at  least.” 

“  It  would  be  my  death,  Gaetan,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  Marquis,  growing  animated  and 
recovering  strength  in  his  voice.  “How 
unhappy  I  am  that  you  cannot  understand 
me  I  But  there  is  an  abyss  between  ns. 
Take  care,  m^  poor  friend,  with  an  impru¬ 
dence,  or  a  sllgnt  levity,  or  a  mistaken  de¬ 
votedness  you  can  kill  me  as  quickly  as  if 
you  held  a  pistol  to  my  head.” 

The  Duke  was  very  much  puzzled.  He 
found  the  situation  simple  enough,  between 
two  persons  more  or  less  attracted  toward 
each  other  and  separated  only  by  soruples, 
which  had  little  importance  in  his  eyes ;  but 
in  his  opinion,  Urlwn  was  complicating  this 
situation  by  whimsical  delicacy.  If  Mle. 
de  Saint-Geneix  should  accept  him  without 
really  loving  him,  the  Marquis  felt  that  his 
own  love  for  her  would  die,  and  in  the  loss 
of  this  love  which  was  killing  him,  the 
thunderbolt  would  fall  the  quicker.  This 
was  a  sort  of  blind  alley  which  drove  the 
Duke  wellnigh  to  despair,  but  into  which  it 
was  none  the  less  necessary  respectfully  to 
follow  hb  brother’s  wishes  and  ideas.  By 
conversing  longer  with  him,  and  sounding 
him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being,  Gaetan 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  joy  it 
was  possible  to  give  him  would  consist  in 
aiding  him  to  a  knowledge  of  Caroline’s  af¬ 
fection  and  to  a  hope  of  its  patient  and  del¬ 
icate  growth.  So  long  as  nis  imagination 
could  wander  through  this  garden  of  early 
emotions,  romantic  and  pure,  the  Marquis 
was  lulled  by  pleasant  ideas  and  exquisite 
joys.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  saw  the  un¬ 
certain  approach  of  the  hour  when  he  must 
decide  upon  his  course  and  risk  an  avowal, 
he  felt  a  dark  presentiment  of  an  inevitable 
disaster,  and,  unhappily  for  him,  he  was  not 
mistaken.  Caroline  would  refuse  him  and 
take  to  flight,  or,  if  she  should  accept  his 
hand,  his  ag^  mother  would  be  driven  to 
despair  and  perhaps  sink  under  the  loss  of 
her  illusions. 

The  Duke  plunged  deeply  into  these  re¬ 
flections,  for  Urbi^  began  to  drowse,  after 
having  made  him  promise  that  he  would 
leave  to  get  some  rest  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  see  him  fairly  asleep.  Gaetan  was 
vexed  at  findii^  no  way  to  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  tell 
Caroline  the  danger,  to  appeal  to  her  kind¬ 
liness  and  her  esteem,  asking  her  to  humor 
the  moral  condition  of  the  invalid,  veiling 
the  future  to  him,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
soothing  him  with  vague  hopes  and  fair 
dreams ;  but  this  would  be  pusning  the  poor 
girl  down  a  verv  dangerous  slope,  and  she 
was  not  so  childish  as  not  to  understand 
that  she  would  thus  risk  her  reputation  and 
probably  her  own  peace  of  mind. 

Destiny,  which  is  very  active  in  dramas 
of  this  nnd,  since  it  always  meets  with 
souls  predisposed  to  yield  to  its  action,  did 
what  tne  Duke  dared  not  do. 


Notwithstanding  the  promise  made  to  his 
brother,  to  inform  no  one  of  his  condition, 
the  Duke  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind 
to  assume  the  dangerous  responsibility  of 
absolute  silence.  He  believed  in  a  doctor, 
whoever  he  might  be,  in  spite  of  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  medicine, 
and  be  resolved  to  go  to  Chambon  and 
make  arrangements  with  a  young  man  there 


who  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  lacking 
either  in  knowledge  or  prudence,  one  day 
when  he  himself  bad  consulted  him  about 
a  slight  indisposition.  Under  the  seal  of 
secrecy  he  would  confide  the  situation  of 
the  Marq^uis  to  this  young  physician,  and 
engage  him  to  come  to  the  manor-house  the 
next  day,  under  the  pretext  of  selling  a  hit 
of  prairie  enclosed  in  the  lands  of  S^val. 
Then  he  would  bring  about  a  chance  for  the 
doctor  to  see  the  patient,  if  only  to  observe 
bis  face  and  general  symptoms,  without 
giving  any  professional  advice;  a  way  of 
submitting  this  advice  to  M.  de  Villemer 
would  be  found,  and  perhaps  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  follow  it.  In  a  woid  the  Duke,  who 
could  not  endure  to  watch  through  the  lone¬ 
liness  and  silence  of  the  night,  felt  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  calm  nis  own  anxiety. 
He  calculated  that  he  could  reach  Cham¬ 
bon  in  a  half-hour  and  that  an  additional 
hour  would  give  him  time  to  rouse  the  phy¬ 
sician,  talk  with  him,  and  return.  He  could, 
he  ought,  to  be  back  before  his  brother,  who 
now  seemed  resting  quietly,  should  awake 
from  his  first  sleep. 

The  Duke  withdrew  noiselessly,  left  the 
house  through  the  garden  so  as  to  be  beard 
by  no  one,  and  descended  quickly  toward 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  foot-bridge  by  the 
mill,  and  to  a  path  which  led  him  straight 
to  the  town.  By  taking  a  horse  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  road,  he  would  have  made  a  noise 
and  gained  very  little  time.  The  Marquis, 
however,  did  not  sleep  so  soundly  as  not  to 
hear  him  leave  the  room ;  but,  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  project,  and  not  wishing  to  hin¬ 
der  his  brotner  fix)m  going  to  rest,  he  had 
pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  ever^ihing. 

It  was  then  a  little  after  midnight.  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Arglade,  after  having  taken  her 
leave  of  the  Marchioness,  had  followed  Car¬ 
oline  to  her  room  to  have  a  little  more  talk 
with  her.  “  Well  now,  pretty  dear,”  she 
said,  “  are  you  really  as  well  satisfied  in  this 
house  as  you  say?  Bo  trank  with  me,  if 
anything  troubles  you  here.  Ah,  bless  me  1 
there  is  always  some  little  thing  in  the  way. 
Take  advantage  of  my  presence  now  to  con¬ 
fide  it  to  me.  I  have  some  influence  with 
the  Marchioness,  without  having  sought  for 
it,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  likes  silly  heads,  and 
then  I,  who  am  naturally  of  a  nappy  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  never  need  anything  for  my¬ 
self —  1  have  the  right  to  serve  my  friends 
unhesitatingly.” 

“  You  are  very  good,”  replied  Caroline ; 

“  but  here  everj'body  is  gooa  to  me,  too,  and 
if  I  had  anything  to  complain  of  I  should 
speak  of  it  quite  freely.” 

“  'Ihat ’s  right,  thank  you,”  exclaimed  Ld- 
onie,  taking  the  promise  as  made  to  herself. 

“  Well,  now,  how  about  the  Duke  ?  Has 
he  never  teased  you,  the  handsome  Duke  ?  ” 

“  Very  little,  and  that  is  all  over  with 
now.” 

“Indeed,  you  give  me  pleasure  by  say¬ 
ing  that.  Do  you  know  that  after  having 
written  to  you  to  engage  you  for  this  place 
I  felt  a  certain  remorse  of  conscience  ?  I 
had  never  spoken  to  you  of  this  great  con¬ 
queror.” 

“  It  is  true  you  seemed  to  have  a  fear  of 
speaking  to  me  about  him.” 

“  A  tear  1  no,  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
him ;  I  am  so  giddv-headed  I  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘  Heavens  1 1  nope  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  will  not  be  annoyed  by  his  artifices  I  ’ 
for  he  has  his  artifices  and  with  every¬ 
body.” 

“  He  has  had  none  with  me,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  say.” 

“  Then  all  is  well,”  replied  L^onie,  who 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  she  heard. 
She  changed  the  subject  to  that  of  dress,  and 
all  at  once  she  exclaimed,  “  O,  bless  me  I 
how  sleepy  I  am  becoming.  It  must  be  on 
account  of  the  journey.  Till  to-morrow, 
then,  dear  Caroline.  Are  you  an  early 
riser?” 

“  Yes ;  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Alas  I  not  much  of  a  one ;  but  when  I  do 
get  my  eyes  open,  say,  between  ten  and 
eleven,  I  shall  find  you  in  your  room ;  shall 
I  not?” 

She  retired,  resolved  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  wander  about  everywhere  as 
if  by  chance,  and  obtain  a  stealthy  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  most  intimate  details  of 
the  family  affairs.  Caroline  followed  her  to 
install  her  in  her  apartment,  and  returned 
to  her  own  little  room,  which  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  firom  that  of  the  Marquis,  but  whose 
casements,  looking  out  on  ue  lawn,  were 
almost  opposite  to  his. 

Before  going  to  rest,  she  put  in  order  cer 
tain  books  and  papers,  for  she  studied  a 
great  deal,  and  with  a  genuine  relish ;  she 
heard  it  strike  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  went  to  shut  her  blinds  before  disrobing. 
At  that  moment  she  heard  a  sharp  stroke 
against  the  glass  of  the  opposite  case¬ 


ment,  and  her  eyes,  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound,  saw  a  pane  fall  rattling 
from  the  lighted  window  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  Astonished  by  this  accident,  and  by 
the  silence  which  followed,  Caroline  listened 
attentively.  No  one  stirred;  no  one  had 
heard  it.  Gradually,  confused  sounds 
reached  her,  feeble  plaints  at  first,  and  then 
stifled  cries  and  a  species  of  rattle.  “  Some 
one  is  assassinating  the  Marquis,”  was  her 
first  thought,  for  the  sinister  murmurs  came 
evidently  from  his  room.  What  should  she 
do  ?  Call,  find  some  one,  tell  the  Duke  who 
lodged  still  farther  away  ?  —  all  that  would 
take  too  much  time,  and  besides,  under  the 
oppression  of  such  a  warning  there  must  be 
no  indecision.  Caroline  measured  the  dis¬ 
tance  with  her  eye :  there  were  twenty 

Eaces  to  go  across  the  grass.  If  malefactors 
ad  penetrated  to  M.  de  Villemer’s  room  it 
must  have  been  by  the  stairs  of  the  Griffin 
turret  which  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  Fox. 
'These  two  cages  with  stairways  in  them  bore 
the  names  of  the  emblems  rudely  sculptured 
on  the  Wmpans  of  their  portals.  The  stairs 
of  the  Fox  led  away  on  this  side  from  Caro¬ 
line’s  room.  No  one  else  could  arrive  on 
the  scene  so  soon  as  she  could,  and  her  soli¬ 
tary  approach  might  cause  the  assassins  to 
release  the  Marquis.  In  the  Griffin  turret 
there  was  besides  the  rope  of  a  little  alarm 
bell.  She  said  all  this  to  herself  while  run¬ 
ning,  and  by  the  time  she  had  finished  say¬ 
ing  it,  she  had  reached  this  door,  which  she 
foimd  open.  'The  Duke  had  gone  out  there, 
intending  to  return  in  the  same  way  without 
causing  the  hinges  to  creak,  and  thinking 
nothing  about  robbers,  an  unknown  class  in 
that  country. 

Caroline,  however,  all  the  more  confirmed 
in  the  imaginary  construction  she  had  put 
upon  the  matter,  bounded  up  the  spiral 
stairway  of  stone.  Hearing  nothing  at  all 
there,  she  advanced  along  the  passage,  and 
stopped  hesitating,  before  the  door  of  the 
M  arquis’s  apartment.  She  ventured  to 
knocK,  but  received  no  answer.  There  were 
certainly  no  assassins  near  her,  yet  what 
were  the  cries  which  she  had  heard  ?  An 
accident  of  some  kind,  but  undoubtedly  a 
serious  one,  and  one  which  made  immediate 
assistance  necessary.  She  pushed  open  the 
door,  that  was  not  even  latched,  and  found 
M.  de  Villemer  extended  upon  the  floor, 
near  the  window  which  he  had  not  had 
strength  enough  to  open,  and  of  which  he  had 
broken  the  glass  to  gain  air,  feeling  himself 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  strangling. 

The  Marquis  had  not  fainted.  He  had 
had  the  terrors  of  death ;  he  now  felt  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  breathing  and  of  life.  As  he  had 
his  face  turned  towards  the  window,  he  did 
not  see  Caroline  enter,  but  he  heard  her, 
and  thinking  it  was  the  Duke,  “  Do  not  be 
alarmed,”  he  said,  in  a  feeble  voice ;  “  it  is 
passing  off.  Aid  me  to  rise,  1  have  no  lon¬ 
ger  the  strength.” 

Caroline  rushed  forward  and  raised  him 
np  with  the  energy  of  an  over-excited  will. 
It  was  only  when  ne  found  himself  again  in 
his  chair  that  he  recognized  her,  or  thought 
he  recognized  her,  for  his  sight,  still  dim, 
was  crossed  by  blue  waves,  and  his  limbs  were 
so  cold  and  ngid  that  they  were  insensible 
to  the  touch  of  the  arms  and  dress  of  Caro¬ 
line. 

“  Heaven  1  is  it  a  dream  ?  ”  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  wildness.  “  Yon  1  is  it  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly  it  is  I,”  she  answered ; 
“  I  heard  you  groan.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Call  your  brother,  must  I 
not  ?  But  I  dare  not  leave  you  again.  How 
do  you  feel  ?  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  ” 
“  My  brother,”  rejoined  tlie  Marquis,  rous¬ 
ing  himself  enough  to  recover  his  meraorj’. 
“  Ah  I  it  was  he  who  led  you  here.  Where 
is  he  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not  about ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
this.” 

“  You  have  not  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  will  go  and  have  him  called.” 

“  Ah !  do  not  leave  me.” 

“Well,  then,  I  will  not;  but  to  aid 
you  —  ” 

“  Nothing,  nothing !  I  know  what  it  is ; 
it  is  nothing.  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  you  see 
1  am  quiet.  And  —  you  are  here  I  —  and 
you  knew  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  in  the  world.  For  some  days 
I  have  found  you  changed  —  I  thought,  in¬ 
deed,  that  you  were  ill,  but  I  dared  not  be 
anxious  —  ” 

“  And  now  at  this  moment  —  did  I  call 
you  ?  —  ^Vhat  —  what  did  I  say  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  You  broke  this  window-pane 
in  falling  perhaps.  Has  it  not  wounded 
you  ?  ” 

And  Caroline,  approaching  the  liaht,  took 
up  and  examined  the  hands  of  the  Marquis. 
Ilie  right  one  was  quite  badly  cut :  she 
washed  away  the  blood,  adroitly  removed  the 
particles  of  glass,  and  dressed  the  wound. 
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Urbain  submitted,  regarding  her  with  the 
mingled  astonishment  and  tenderness  of  a 
man,  who,  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  dis¬ 
covers  himself  in  friendly  hands.  He  re¬ 
peated  feebly,  “  My  brother,  then,  has  told 
you  nothing,  — is  it  true  ?  ” 

She  did  not  at  all  understand  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  seemed  to  have  gained  the  fix¬ 
edness  of  a  diseased  fancy,  and  to  banish  it 
she  recounted  to  him,  while  binding  up  his 
hand,  that  she  had  believed  him  in  the  hands 
of  assassins.  “  It  was  absurd,  to  be  sure,” 
she  said,  fi-cing  herself  to  be  cheerful; 
“  but  how  could  I  help  it  ?  That  fear  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I  ran  hither,  as  to  a 
fire,  without  informing  any  one.” 

“  And  if  that  had  been  really  the  case, 
you  were  coming  here  to  expose  yourself  to 
danger  V  ” 

“  l^on  my  word,  I  never  thought  of  my¬ 
self;  I  thought  only  of  you  and  your  mother. 
Nonsense !  1  would  have  helped  you  to  de¬ 
fend  yourself;  I  don’t  know  how,  or  with 
what,  but  1  would  have  found  something ; 
I  would  have  made  a  diversion  at  any  rate, 
'fhere,  your  wound  is  dressed,  and  it  will 
be  nothing ;  but  the  other,  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  ?  You  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  ? 
Your  friends  must  nevertheless  know  how 
to  help  you ;  your  brother  —  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  the  Duke  knows  all,  my 
mother  nothing.” 

“  I  understand  you  do  not  wish  —  I  will 
tell  her  nothing ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to 
be  anxious ;  to  try  and  find  with  the  Duke 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve  you.  I 
will  not  be  troublesome.  I  know  how  one 
should  be  with  those  who  sutler.  I  was  the 
nurse  of  my  poor  father  and  of  my  sister’s 
husband.  See  now,  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I 
came  here  unwittingly  and  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  You  could  have  arisen  from  the  floor 
yourself,  I  know  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  sufier  alone.  You  smile  ?  Come, 
M.  de  Villemer,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
a  little  better.  O,  how  much  1  want  you 
to  bo  I  ” 

“  I  am  in  heaven,”  replied  the  Marc^uis, 
and,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  the  hour,  “  Stay 
a  while  longer,”  he  said.  “My  brother 
watched  with  me  a  little  this  evening ;  he 
will  return.” 

Caroline  did  not  allow  herself  to  make 
any  objection ;  she  simply  did  not  consider 
at  all  what  the  Duke  might  think  when  he 
found  her  there,  or  what  the  servants  would 
say  if  they  saw  her  going  back  to  her  room ; 
in  tlte  presence  of  a  friend  in  danger,  the 
possibility  of  any  insulting^  suspicion  had 
not  even  occurred  to  her.  She  remained. 

The  Marquis  wished  to  say  more  to  her, 
but  had  not  the  strength.  “  Do  not  speak,” 
she  said.  “  Try  to  sleep ;  I  solemnly  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  will  not  leave  you.” 

“  What  ?  You  want  me  to  sleep  ?  But  I 
cannot.  When  I  fall  asleep  I  strangle.” 

“  And  yet  you  are  overcome  with  fatigue ; 
your  eyes  close  in  your  own  despite.  Well, 
now  you  must  obey  nature.  If  you  have 
another  severe  attack  I  will  help  you  to 
bear  it ;  I  shall  be  here.” 

The  confidence  and  good-will  of  Caroline 
had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  invalid.  He 
fell  asleep  and  rested  peacefully  till  day. 
Caroline  had  seated  herself  near  a  table, 
and  knew  now  the  nature  of  his  malady  and 
how  to  care  for  it,  tor  upon  that  table  she 
had  found  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  with  sim¬ 
ple,  intelligible  rules  for  its  treatment  signed 
by  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  France. 
The  Marquis,  to  relieve  his  brother  from 
any  anxiety  he  might  have  as  to  his  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  himself,  had  shown  him  that 
document  invested  with  the  authority  of  a 
great  name,  and  the  document  had  remained 
there  under  the  hand,  under  the  eyes  of 
C.aroline,  who  studied  it  very  carefully. 
She  perceived  that  the  Marquis  had  been, 
since  she  had  known  him,  uving  under  a 
regimen  quite  opposed  to  the  one  there  pre¬ 
scribed  :  he  took  no  exercise,  he  ate  stint- 
ingly,  and  went  with  too  little  sleep.  She 
did  not  know  but  that  this  relapse  would  be 
mortal ;  but  if  it  were  not,  she  resolved  to 
be  on  her  guard  in  the  future  and  to  he  bold 
enough  to  watch  over  his  health,  even  if  he 
still  had  that  gloomy,  cold  manner  toward 
her  which  she  now  attributed  to  an  anguish 
altogether  physical. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  DEDICATION. 

Goethe,  it  is  well  known,  on  complet¬ 
ing  his  “  Faust,”  a  generation  after  the 
first  fragments  of  it  were  published,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  whole  to  the  spirits  of  his  earlier 
readers  jn  the  land  of  shades.  The  verses 
containing  this  dedication  are  among  his 
most  musical  and  pathetic  passages,  and  are 
familiiti*. wherever  nis  name  is  known. 

In  imitation  of  the  gt^dt  master,  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  has  just  completed  his  transla¬ 


tion  of  the  first  part  of  Faust,  — by  far  the 
best  version  of  the  great  modern  poet  of 
Europe  which  our  language  possesses,  — 
dedicates  it  to  the  spirit  of  Goethe  himself. 
This  dedication  is  beautifully  written  in  the 
same  metre  with  the  famous  Zueiznung  of 
the  original,  and  in  the  same  language, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  gives  his  English  readers 
no  hint  of  the  meaning.  Tbe  following, 
however,  is  a  literal  translation  of  his 
verses,  which  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
awkwardness  that  almost  always  betrays 
the  foreigner,  in  the  use  of  so  complex  and 
difficult  an  instrument  of  expression  as  the 
German  tongue. 


Lost  in  the  ghostly  land,  exalted  spirit. 
Wherever  now  thy  bright  abode  may  be. 

New  bom  art  thou  to  works  of  loftier  merit. 
And  siogest  thou  the  fuller  litany. 

From  that  loved  task  thy  ampler  powers  in¬ 
herit — 

From  purest  ether,  when  thou  breathest  free, 
O  bow,  some  gracious  recognition  bringing 
To  this,  the  latest  echo  of  thy  singing. 

The  ancient  muses  saw  renewed  in  splendor 
Their  dnsty  crowns,  the  spoil  of  thy  bold 
hand ; 

Then  the  dark  riddles  of  gray  eld  didst  render 
By  young  faith,  clearer  power  to  understand ; 
And  where’er  mind  is  active,  trae,  and  tender. 
Thou  makest  the  whole  earth  thy  fatherland ; 
And  still  in  thee,  thy  pupils,  to  astound  them. 
Embodied  find  the  growing  age  around  them. 

Thy  song,  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  all  races. 
Life’s  contradictions,  harmonized  anew  — 

A  thousand  tones  the  fresh-struck  harp  em¬ 
braces. 

Whence  Shakespeare,  Homer,  all  their  music 
draw. 

Shall  I  interpret  in  strange  sonnds  its  graces. 
And  where  so  many  failed,  in  all  be  true  ? 

In  my  voice  ever  be  thy  spirit  ringing. 

And  utter  thy  song  in  my  after-singing. 


SCENE.* 

BV  W'.  D.  HOWELLS. 

ON  that  loveliest  autumn  morning,  the 
swollen  tide  had  spread  over  all  the 
russet  levels,  and  gleamed  in  the  simlight  a 
mile  away.  As  the  contributor  moved  on¬ 
ward  down  the  street,  luminous  on  either 
hand  with  crimsoning  and  yellowing  maples, 
he  was  so  filled  with  the  tender  serenity'  of 
the  scene,  as  not  to  be  troubled  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  small  Irish  houses  miserably  stanmng 
about  on  the  flats  ankle  deep,  as  it  were,  in 
little  pools  of  the  tide,  or  to  be  aware  at 
first,  of  a  strange  stir  of  people  upon  the 
streets;  a  fluttering  to  and  fro  and  lively 
encounter  and  separation  of  groups  of  bare¬ 
headed  Irish  women,  a  flying  of  children 
through  the  broken  fences  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  across  the  vacant  lots  on  which 
the  insulted  sign-boards  forbade  them  to 
trespass;  a  sluggish  movement  of  men 
through  all,  and  a  pause  of  difierent  vehicles 
along  the  sidewalks.  When  a  sense  of 
these  facts  had  penetrated  his  enjoyment, 
he  asked  a  matron  whose  snowy  arms, 
freshly  taken  from  the  wash-tub,  were  folded 
across  a  migbty'  chest,  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  A  girl  drowned  herself,  sir-r,  over  there 
on  the  flats,  last  Saturday,  and  they  ’re 
looking  for  her.” 

“  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,”  said 
another  matron  grimly. 

Upon  this  answer  that  literary  soul  at 
once  fell  to  patching  himself  up  a  romantic 
story  for  the  suicide,  aft^r  the  pitiful  fashion 
of  tnis  fiction-ridden  age,  when  we  must 
relate  everything  we  see  to  something  we 
have  read.  He  was  the  less  to  blame  for  it, 
because  he  could  not  help  it ;  but  certainly 
he  is  not  to  be  praised  tor  his  associations 
with  the  tragic  fact  brought  to  his  notice. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  trite  or  ob¬ 
vious,  and  he  felt  his  intellectual  poverty  so 
keenly'  that  he  might  almost  have  believed 
his  discomfort  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
girl  who  had  drowned  nerself  last  Saturday. 
But  of  course,  this  could  not  be,  for^e  had 
but  lately  been  thinking  what  a  very  tire¬ 
some  figure  to  the  imagination  the  Fallen 
Woman  had  been  made.  As  a  fact  of 
Christian  civilization,  she  was  a  spectacle 
to  wring  one’s  heart,  he  owned ;  but  he 
wished  we  were  well  out  of  the  romances, 
and  it  really  seemed  a  fatality  that  she 
should  be  the  principal  personage  of  this 
little  scene.  The  preparation  for  it,  what¬ 
ever  it  was  to  be,  was  so  deliberate,  and  the 
reality  had  so  slight  relation  to  the  French 
roofs  and  modern  improvements  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  Charlesbridge  which  he  knew,  that 
he  could  not  consider  himself  other  than  as 

*  From  “Suborban  Sketches.'*  By  W.  B.  HoweHi. 
New  YoSk;  Hard  and  BoofhtoD.  ^ 


a  spectator  awaiting  some  entertainment, 
with  a  faint  inclination  to  be  critical. 

In  the  mean  time  there  passed  through 
the  motley  crowd,  not  so  much  a  cry  as  a 
sensation  of  “  They ’ve  found  her,  they ’ve 
found  her  1  ”  and  then  the  one  terrible  pic¬ 
turesque  detail,  “  She  was  standing  up¬ 
right  !  ” 

Upon  this  there  was  wilder  and  wilder 
clamor  among  the  people,  dropping  by  de¬ 
grees  and  almost  dying  away,  l^fore  a 
flight  of  boys  came  down  the  street  with 
the  tidings,  “  They  are  bringing  her  — 
bri^ng  her  in  a  wagon.” 

The  contributor  knew  that  she  whom  they 
were  bringing  in  the  wagon  had  had  the 
poetry  of  love  to  her  dismal  and  otherwise 
squalid  death ;  but  the  history  was  of  fancy, 
not  of  fact  in  his  mind.  Of  course,  he  re¬ 
flected,  her  lot  must  have  been  obscure  and 
hard;  the  aspect  of  those  concerned  about 
her  death  implied  that.  But  of  her  hopes 
and  her  fears  who  could  tell  him  anything  ? 
To  be  sure,  he  could  imagine  the  lovers  and 
how  they  first  met,  and  where,  and  who  he 
was  that  was  doomed  to  work  her  shame 
and  death ;  but  here  his  fancy  came  upon 
something  coarse  and  conunon,  —  a  man  of 
her  own  race  and  grade,  handsome  after 
that  manner  of  beauty  which  is  so  much 
more  hateful  than  ugliness  is;  or,  worse 
still,  another  kind  of  man,  whose  deceit 
must  have  been  subtler  and  wickeder ;  but 
whatever  the  person,  a  presence  defiant  of 
sympat^,  or  even  interest,  and  simply  hor¬ 
rible.  Then  there  were  the  details  of  the 
affair,  in  great  degree,  common  to  all  love 
affairs,  and  not  varying  so  widely  in  any 
condition  of  life ;  for  the  passion  that  seems 
so  rich  and  infinite  to  those  within  its  charm 
is  apt  to  seem  a  little  tedious  and  monoto¬ 
nous  in  its  character,  and  poor  in  resources 
to  the  cold  looker-on. 

Then,  finally,  there  was  the  crazy  pur¬ 
pose  and  its  fulfilment,  —  the  belong 
plunge  from  bank  or  bridge ;  the  eddy  and 
the  bubbles  on  the  current  that  ernmed 
itrelf  above  the  suicide ;  the  tide  that  rose 
arid  stretched  itself  abroad  in  the  sunshine, 
carrying  hither  and  thither  the  burden  with 
which  it  knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  arrest, 
cs  by  some  ghastly  caprice  of  fate,  of  the 
djad  girl,  in  that  upright  pmsture,  in  which 
she  should  meet  the  quest  for  her,  as  it 
were,  defiantly. 

And  now  they  were  bringing  her  in  a 
wi^on. 

frivoluntarily,  all  stood  aside,  and  waited 
till  the  ftmeral  car,  which  they  saw,  should 
come  up  toward  them  through  the  long  vista 
of  the  maple-shaded  street,  a  noiseless  riot 
.stirring  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  boys  into 
frantic  demonstration,  while  the  women  re¬ 
mained  quiet,  with  arms  folded  or  akimbo. 
Before  and  behind  the  wagon,  driven  slowly, 
went  a  guard  of  ragged  urchins,  while  on 
the  raised  seat  above  sat  two  Americans, 
unperturbed  by  Anything,  and  concerned 
merely  with  the  business  of  the  affair. 

The  vehicle  was  a  grocer’s  cart  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  pressed  into  the  service ; 
and  inevitably  the  contributor  thought  of 
Zenobia,  and  of  Miles  Coverdale’s  belief  that 
if  she  could  have  foreboded  all  the  jxwt- 
mortem  ugliness  and  grotesqueness  of  sui¬ 
cide,  she  never  would  have  drowned  herself. 

This  girl,  too,  had  doubtless  her  own 
ideas  of  the  eflect  that  her  death  was  to 
make,  and  her  conviction  that  it  was  to  wring 
one  heart,  at  least,  and  to  strike  awe  and  pity 
to  every  other ;  and  her  woman’s  soul  must 
have  been  shocked  from  death  could  she 
have  known  in  what  a  ghastly  comedy  the 
body  she  put  off  was  to  play  a  part. 

In  the  tMttom  of  the  cart  lay  something 
long  and  straight  and  terrible,  covered  with 
a  shawl  that  drooped  over  the  end  of 
the  wagon;  and  on  this  thing  were  piled 
the  baiAets  in  which  the  grocers  had  de¬ 
livered  their  orders  for  sugars  and  flour, 
and  coffee  and  tea.  As  die  cart  jolted 
through  their  lines,  the  boys  could  no  longer 
be  restrained;  they  broke  out  with  wild 
yells,  and  danced  madly  about  it,  while 
the  red  shawl,  banging  from  the  rigid  feet, 
nodded  to  their  frantic  mirth ;  and  the  sun 
dropped  its  light  through  the  maples  and 
shone  bright  upon  the  fl(^ed  flats. 

Among  the  things  which  Eugenie  left  be¬ 
hind  her,  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  from 
Paris,  was  a  photograph-album  which  she  had 
received  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  the  royal  donor’s  autograph,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  interesting  portraits.  Hearing  of  the  loss, 
Victoria  immediately  gave  order  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  another  album,  which  will  take  the 
place  at  Chieelhurst  of  that  which  had  been  lost ; 
the  inscription  and  the  cartes-de-visite  heing^  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  which  im¬ 
puted  so  much  value  to  the  gift  left  at  the 
Tuileriss. 


VISITING  THE  POOR. 

(See  Engbaving  on  Page  9.) 

CHRISTMAS  morning  is  frosty  and  clear 
(Our  artist,  I  hope,  is  a  truthful  seer. 

For  Christmas  visits  us,  now  and  again. 

In  a  mantle  of  fog,  or  drizzling  rain) : 

At  all  events,  in  the  picture  here. 

The  Festival  Day  is  frosty  and  clear. 

So  over  the  crisp  and  sparkling  snow 
Jenny  and  Lucy  together  go ; 

Sensiblv  shod,  and  wrappS  up  warm. 

While  Jenny  carries  upon  her  arm 
A  store  of  nice  things  by  way  of  a  treat ; 

Some  of  them,  doubtless,  good  to  eat,  — 

For  we  all  love  feasting  on  Christmas  Day, 

But  what  would  Mister  Cruikshank  say. 

Sweet  Jane,  if  he  saw  that  bottle  at  top  ? 

Let ’s  hope  it  is  nothing  but  Ginger  Pop. 

Shall  I  put  the  question  1  No,  I  won’t  ask  it, 

I  ’ll  guess  at  the  contents  of  your  basket. 

Well,  first,  that  obnoxious  bottle  contains 
Port  wine,  rare  balm  for  rheumatic  pains  ; 

Then,  a  pound  of  tea,  —  if  it 's  good,  I ’m  glad. 
For  village  tea  is  apt  to  be  bad. 

Loaf-sugar  to  match,  small  groceries  next  — 
Now,  I  hope,  dear  Jenny,  you  won’t  be  vexed. 
But  if  you  have  popped  in  some  bird’s-eye  or  twist 
For  the  old  man’s  pipe,  yon  deserve  to  be  kissed. 
Remove  these  items,  and  underneath 
We  shall  find  some  dainties  for  children’s  teeth  ; 
Raisins,  and  figs,  and  goodies,  and  jam. 

Then  Lucy  has  brought  a  wonderful  lamb 
That  bleats  to  the  life  when  you  press  his  stand  : 
Besides  this,  hidden  away  in  her  hand, 

Behind  your  skirt,  she  has  two  or  three  things. 
Imprimis,  a  set  of  nursery  tea-things  ; 

A  Jack  in-the-Box,  with  a  hideous  face  ; 

A  doll,  with  an  air  of  languishing  grace ; 

Miss  Dolly’s  wardrobe,  with  movable  shelves. 
Lastly,  the  girls  have  brought  Themselves, 

Two  joyous  creatures,  whose  innocent  prattle 
Will  cheer  the  old  man  anew  for  the  Buttle, 

The  hard  fonght  Battle  of  labor  and  sorrow. 
Which  he  must  fight  again  to-morrow. 

Farewell,  sweet  girls,  may  your  Christmas  cheer 
Be  repaid  in  blessings  all  through  next  year  1 

PERSONALS. 

—  M.  About’s  article  in  the  Soir,  piteously 
crying  for  peace,  was  thought  so  valuable  in  the 
Prussian  camp  at  Versailles,  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  early  copy,  that  Count  Bismarck 
had  a  special  edition  of  20,000  printed  and  dis- 
tributed  among  the  German  troops.  M.  About, 
besides  his  estate  near  Savernc,  has  a  charming 
villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  just  under  the 
cannon  of  Mont  Valerien. 

—  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Giulia  Grisi,  who  died  at  Berlin  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1869,  Signor  Mario  had  formed  an 
ardent  wi«h  to  visit  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la- 
Chaise,  where  Grisi  lies  buried,  to  place  upon 
hertomb  an  immurtdle.  He  applied  to  the  French 
authorities  for  permission  to  do  this,  but  was 
assured  of  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  he 
would  incur  by  such  a  visit,  and  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  being  able  to  return  at  a  given  date. 
Upon  being  convinced  of  this,  Mario  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  intention,  and  is  at  present  at 
Brighton  with  his  three  daughters. 

—  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  III.  is  now  iveat- 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  Lacroma, 
near  Ragusa.  This  would  make  a  pleasant  res¬ 
idence  for  the  ex-Emperor  if  it  had  not  been  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  tbe  unfortunate  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico.  If  the  purchase  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Napoleon  wiU  be  the  third  sovereign  de¬ 
throned  by  Prussia  who  has  found  a  reluge  in 
Austria,  the  others  being  the  King  of  Hanover 
and  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  Besides  these  there 
are  now  residing  in  the  empire  the  King  of 
Naples  and  his  wife,  and  the  pretenders  Prince 
Wasa  and  Count  Chambord.  Should  the  Pope, 
as  is  stated  in  some  reports,  eventually  settle  at 
Innspruck,  and  Queen  Isabella  pass  her  exile  in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  her  former  subject,  the  ex- 
Empress  of  the  French,  Austria  will  be  the 
refuge  of  all  the  dispossessed  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

—  We  find  in  a  Prussian  journal  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  female  soldier  whose  passage 
through  Berlin  was  recently  noticed.  Her  name 
is  Bertha  Weiss.  She  was  born  at  Schonburg, 
and  educated  at  a  respectable  establishment  at 
Ragnit.  She  soon,  however,  evinced  a  singular 
preference  for  manly  attire,  and  acted  as  civilian 
servant  to  a  captain  of  the  69th  Regiment  at 
Tihves,  with  whose  family  she  bad  occasion  to 
make  long  journeys  to  the  south.  Her  good 
conduct  induced  her  master  to  provide  for  her 
further  education,  so  that  she  was  competent  to 
pass  the  ensign’s  examination.  Shortly  before 
the  war,  provided  with  a  recommendation  from 
the  captain,  and  without  being  subjected  to  a 
strict  snrrical  examination,  she  entered  his  reg¬ 
iment  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Spicheren. 
Transferred  to  the  Crown  Prince’s  regiment,  she 
succeeded  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  first  alone 
and  afterwards  supported  by  two  of  our  men,  in 
recovering  the  flag  of  the  16tb  infantry  regiment, 
which  had  been  seized  by  tne  French.  She  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  exploit  four  bullet  wounds,  one  of 
which  in  the  knee  disabled  her  from  walking. 
She  received  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles  for 
her  bravery  the  second  class  of  the  Iron  Cross, 
as  well  as  an  autograph  certificate  coached  in 
the  most  flattering  terms.  She  is  therein  styled 
Bernard  von  Weiss,  and  is  granted  a  furlough. 
The  lady  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  has 
prepossessing  features. 
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not  enough,  I  will  set  out  to-morrow,  or 
now,  if  you  like,  on  Blanche.  I  don’t  see 
what  worse  thing  I  can  do  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  don’t  go  away,  don’t  desert  me ! 
Do  vou  not  see,  Gaetan,  that  I  lun  dying  ?  ” 

“'My  God  1  why  do  you  say  that  ?  ”  cried 
the  Duke,  litling  up  the  shade  of  the  lamp 
and  looking  his  brother  in  the  face ;  then 
he  seized  the  hands  of  the  Marquis,  and,  not 
finding  the  pulse  readily,  laid  both  his  own 
on  his  brother’s  chest,  and  felt  the  disor¬ 
dered  and  uneven  beating  of  the  invalid’s 
heart. 

This  disease  had  seriously  threatened  the 
life  of  the  Marouis  in  his  early  youth.  It 
had  disappcareo,  leaving  a  delicate  com¬ 
plexion,  a  great  deal  of  nervous  uneasiness, . 
with  sudden  reactions  of  strength,  but,  on 
the  whole,  as  great  certitude  of  life  as  a 
hundred  others  have  who  are  apparently 
more  energetic,  and  really  less  finely  tem¬ 
pered,  less  sustained  b^  a  health  will  and 
the  power  of  discrimination.  This  time, 
however,  the  old  disease  had  reappeared, 
with  violence  enough  to  justify  the  alarm  of 
Gaetan  and  to  prmuce  in  his  brother  the 
oppression  and  the  awfiil  sensations  of  a 
death-agony. 

“Not  a  wcHti  to  my  mother  I”  said  the 
Marquis  rising  and  going  to  open  the  win¬ 
dow.  “  It  is  not  to-morrow  that  I  shall  sink 
under  this.  1  have  some  strength  still ;  I 
do  not  give  myself  up  yet  Where  are  you 
going  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  am  going  to  get  a  horse.  I  am 
going  for  a  p^  sician.” 

“  Where  ?  For  whom  ?  There  is  not  one 
here  who  knows  my  constitution  so  well  as 
not  to  run  a  risk  of  killing  me,  should  he 
undertake  my  case  in  the  name  of  his  logic. 
If  I  should  fail,  take  care  not  to  leave  me  to 
any  village  Esculapius,  and  remember  that 
bleeding  will  carry  me  off  as  the  wind  car¬ 
ries  away  an  autumn  leaf.  I  was  doctored 
enough  ten  years  ago  to  know  what  I  need, 
and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  my¬ 
self.  Come,  do  not  doubt  this,”  added  he, 
showing  the  Duke  some  powders  prepared 
in  doses,  from  a  drawer  in  his  bureau. 
“Here  are  quieting  and  stimulating  med¬ 
icines,  which  I  know  how  to  use  variously. 

1  perfectly  understand  m^  disease  and  its 
treatment  Be  sure  that,  if  I  can  be  cured, 

I  shall  be  cured,  and  that  to  this  end,  1  shall 
do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  by  a  man  who 
knows  the  extent  of  his  duties.  Be  calm. 
It  was  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  I  am  threat¬ 
ened  with,  so  that  you  might  thoroughly 
forgive  in  your  heart  my  feverish  anger. 
Keep  my  secret  for  me ;  we  must  not  use¬ 
lessly  alarm  our  poor  mother.  If  the  time 
to  prepare  her  should  arrive,  I  shall  feel 
it  and  will  give  you  warning.  UntQ  then, 
be  calm,  I  beg  of  you !  ” 

“  Calm  I  ft  is  you  who  must  be  calm,” 
retorted  the  Duke,  “  and  here  you  are  fight¬ 
ing  with  a  passion  I  It  is  passion  that  has 
awakened  tnis  poor  heart  physically  as  well 
as  morally.  It  is  love,  it  is  happiness,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  tenderness  that  vou  nera.  Well, 
nothing  is  lost,  then.  Tell  me,  do  you  wish 
her  to  love  you,  this  girl  ?  She  shall  love 
you.  What  am  I  saying?  She  does  love 
you,  she  has  always  loved  you,  trom  the 
very  first  day.  Now  I  recall  the  whole. 
I  see  plainly.  It  is  you  —  ” 

“  Stop,  stop !  ”  said  the  Marquis,  falling 
back  into  his  arm-chair.  “I  cannot  hear 
it ;  it  stifles  me.” 

But  after  a  momentarv  silence,  during 
which  the  Duke  watched  him  with  anxiety, 
he  seemed  better,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
which  restored  to  his  expressive  face  all  its 
youthful  charm, — 

“  And  yet  what  you  said  then  was  true  I 
It  is  perhaps  love.  Perhaps  it  is  nothing 
else.  You  have  soothed  me  with  an  illusion, 
and  I  have  given  myself  up  to  it  like  a  child. 
Feel  of  my  heart  now ;  it  is  refreshed.  'The 
dream  has  passed  over  it  like  a  cool  breeze.” 

“  Since  you  are  feeling  better,”  said  the 
Duke,  after  making  sure  that  be  was  really 
calm,  “  you  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it 
and  tr}’  to  sleep.  You  do  not  sleep  and  that 
is  dreadful  I  In  the  morning,  when  I  start 
for  a  hunt,  I  often  see  your  lamp  still  burn¬ 
ing.” 

“  And  yet,  for  many  nights  past,  I  have 
not  been  at  work.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  it  is  sleeplessness,  you 
shall  not  keep  watch  alone ;  I  will  answer 
for  that.  Let  me  see ;  you  are  going  to  lie 
down,  to  lie  down  on  yoiu:  bed.” 

“  It  is  impossible.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  :  you  would  suflbcate.  Well, 
you  shall  sit  up  and  sleep.  I  will  stay  close 
by.  1  will  talk  to  you  about  her  until  you 
no  longer  hear  me.” 

The  Duke  conducted  his  brother  to  his 
room,  placed  him  in  a  large  arm-chair,  took 
care  of  him  as  a  mother  would  take  care  of 
her  child,  and  seated  himself  near  him. 


holding  his  hand  in  his  own.  Then  all  Ur- 
bain’s  natural  kindliness  returned,  and  he 
said,  gratefiilly, — 

“  I  have  been  hateful  this  evening.  Tell 
me  again  that  ^ou  forgive  me.” 

“  I  do  what  IS  bettor :  I  love  you,”  replied 
Gaetan ;  “  and  1  am  not  the  only  one,  either. 
She  is  idso  thinking  about  you  at  tliis  very 
hour.” 

“  O  Heaven  I  you  are  Ivdng.  You  are 
lulling  me  with  a  celestial  song:  but  you 
are  lying.  She  loves  no  one;  she  will 
never  love  me  1  ” 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  go  after  her  and  tell 
her  that  you  are  seriously  ill  ?  I  ’ll  wager 
that  in  five  minutes  she  would  be  here  1  ” 

“  It  is  possible,”  replied  the  Marquis, 
with  languid  gentleness.  “  She  is  full  of 
charity  and  devotedness ;  but  it  would  be 
worse  for  me  to  ascertain  that  I  had  her 
pity  —  and  nothing  more.” 

“  Bah  I  you  know  nothing  about  it.  Pity 
is  the  beginning  of  love.  Everything  must 
begin  with  something  which  is  not  quite  the 
middle  or  the  end.  If  you  would  let  your¬ 
self  be  guided  by  me,  in  a  week  you  would 
see  —  ” 

“  Ah  I  now  you  are  doing  me  more  harm 
still.  If  it  were  as  easy  as  you  think  to 
win  her  love,  I  should  not  long  for  it  so  ar¬ 
dently.” 

“  Very  well.  The  illusion  would  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  You  would  regain  your  peace  of 
mind.  That  would  be  something  at  least.” 

“  It  would  be  my  death,  Gaetan,”  re¬ 
sinned  the  Marquis,  growing  animated  and 
recovering  strength  in  his  voice.  “How 
unhappy  I  am  that  you  cannot  understand 
me  I  But  there  is  an  abyss  between  us. 
Take  care,  my  poor  friend,  with  an  impru¬ 
dence,  or  a  shght  levity,  or  a  mistaken  de¬ 
votedness  you  can  kill  me  as  quickly  as  if 
you  held  a  pistol  to  my  head.” 

The  Duke  was  very  much  puzzled.  He 
found  the  situation  simple  enough,  between 
two  persons  more  or  less  attracted  toward 
each  other  and  separated  only  by  soruples, 
which  had  little  importance  in  his  eyes ;  but 
in  his  opinion,  Urhain  was  complicating  this 
situation  by  whimsical  delicacy.  If  ^le. 
de  Saint-Geneix  should  accept  nim  without 
really  loving  him,  the  Marquis  felt  that  his 
own  love  for  her  would  die,  and  in  the  loss 
of  this  love  which  was  killing  him,  the 
thunderbolt  would  fall  the  (quicker.  This 
was  a  sort  of  blind  alley  which  drove  the 
Duke  wellnigh  to  despair,  but  into  which  it 
was  none  the  less  necessary  respectfully  to 
follow  his  brother’s  wishes  and  ideas.  By 
conversing  longer  with  him,  and  sounding 
him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being,  Gaetan 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  joy  it 
was  possible  to  give  him  would  consist  in 
aiding  him  to  a  knowledge  of  Caroline’s  af¬ 
fection  and  to  a  hope  of  its  patient  and  del¬ 
icate  growth.  So  long  as  his  imagination 
could  wander  through  this  garden  of  early 
emotions,  romantic  and  pure,  the  Marquis 
was  lulled  by  pleasant  ideas  and  exquisite 
joys.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  saw  the  un¬ 
certain  approach  of  the  hour  when  he  must 
decide  upon  his  course  and  risk  an  avowal, 
he  felt  a  dark  presentiment  of  an  inevitable 
disaster,  and,  unhappily  for  him,  be  was  not 
mistaken.  Caroline  would  refuse  him  and 
take  to  flight,  or,  if  she  should  accept  his 
hand,  his  aged  mother  would  be  driven  to 
despair  and  perhaps  sink  under  the  loss  of 
her  illusions. 

The  Duke  plunged  deeply  into  these  re¬ 
flections,  for  Urbarn  began  to  drowse,  after 
having  made  him  promise  that  be  would 
leave  to  get  some  rest  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  see  him  fairly  asleep.  Gaetan  was 
vexed  at  finding  no  way  to  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  tell 
Caroline  the  danger,  to  appeal  to  her  kind¬ 
liness  and  her  esteem,  asking  her  to  humor 
the  moral  condition  of  the  invalid,  veiling 
the  future  to  him,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
soothing  him  with  vague  hopes  and  fair 
dreams ;  but  this  would  be  pusning  the  poor 
girl  down  a  very  dangerous  slope,  and  she 
was  not  so  childish  as  not  to  understand 
that  she  would  thus  risk  her  reputation  and 
probably  her  own  peace  of  mind. 

Destiny,  which  is  very  active  in  dramas 
of  this  kind,  since  it  always  meets  with 
souls  predisposed  to  yield  to  its  action,  did 
what  tne  Duke  dared  not  do. 


XIH. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  made  to  his 
brother,  to  inform  no  one  of  his  condition, 
the  Duke  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind 
to  assume  the  dangerous  responsibility  of 
absolute  silence.  He  believed  in  a  doctor, 
whoever  he  might  be,  in  spite  of  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  medicine, 
and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Chambon  and 
make  arrangements  with  a  young  man  there 


who  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  lacking 
either  in  knowledge  or  prudence,  one  day 
when  he  himself  had  consulted  him  about 
a  slight  indisposition.  Under  the  seal  of 
secrecy  he  would  confide  the  situation  of 
the  Marq^uis  to  this  young  physician,  and 
engage  him  to  come  to  the  manor-house  the 
next  day,  under  the  pretext  of  selling  a  bit 
of  prairie  enclosed  in  the  lands  of  o4val. 
Then  he  would  bring  about  a  chance  for  the 
doctor  to  see  the  patient,  if  only  to  observe 
his  face  and  general  symptoms,  without 
giving  any  professional  advice;  a  way  of 
submitting  tnis  advice  to  M.  de  Yillemer 
would  be  found,  and  perhaps  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  follow  it  In  a  woid  the  Duke,  who 
could  not  endure  to  watch  through  the  lone¬ 
liness  and  silence  of  the  night,  felt  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  calm  bis  own  anxiety. 
He  calculated  that  he  could  reach  Cham¬ 
bon  in  a  half-hour  and  that  an  additional 
hour  would  give  him  time  to  rouse  the  phy¬ 
sician,  talk  with  him,  and  return.  He  could, 
he  ought,  to  be  back  before  his  brother,  who 
now  seemed  resting  quietly,  should  awake 
from  his  first  sleep. 

The  Duke  withdrew  noiselessly,  left  the 
house  through  the  garden  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  no  one,  and  descended  quickly  toward 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  foot-bridge  by  the 
mill,  and  to  a  path  which  led  him  straight 
to  the  town.  By  taking  a  horse  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  road,  he  would  have  made  a  noise 
and  gained  very  little  time.  The  Marquis, 
however,  did  not  sleep  so  soundly  as  not  to 
hear  him  leave  the  room  ;  but,  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  project,  and  not  wishing  to  hin¬ 
der  his  brotner  firom  going  to  rest,  he  had 
pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  ever^ihing. 

It  was  then  a  little  after  midnight.  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Arglade,  after  having  tuen  her 
leave  of  the  Marchioness,  had  followed  Car¬ 
oline  to  her  room  to  have  a  little  more  talk 
with  her.  “  Well  now,  pretty  dear,”  she 
said,  “  are  you  really  as  well  satisfied  in  this 
house  as  you  say?  Bo  trank  with  me,  if 
anything  troubles  you  here.  Ah,  bless  me  I 
there  is  always  some  little  thing  in  the  way. 
Take  advantage  of  my  presence  now  to  con¬ 
fide  it  to  me.  I  have  some  influence  with 
the  Marchioness,  without  having  sought  for 
it,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  likes  silly  heads,  and 
then  I,  who  am  naturally  of  a  happy  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  never  need  anything  for  my¬ 
self —  I  have  the  right  to  serve  my  friends 
unhesitatingly.” 

“  You  are  very  good,”  replied  Caroline ; 

“  but  here  everybody  is  good  to  me,  too,  and 
if  I  had  anything  to  complain  of  I  should 
speak  of  it  quite  freely.” 

“  That ’s  right,  thank  you,”  exclaimed  Ld- 
onie,  taking  the  promise  as  made  to  herself. 

“  Well,  now,  how  about  the  Duke  ?  Has 
he  never  teased  you,  the  handsome  Duke  ?  ” 

“Very  little,  and  that  is  all  over  with 
now.” 

“Indeed,  you  give  me  pleasure  by  say¬ 
ing  that.  Do  you  know  that  after  having 
written  to  you  to  engage  you  for  this  place 
I  felt  a  certain  remorse  of  conscience  ?  I 
had  never  spoken  to  you  of  this  great  con¬ 
queror.” 

“  It  is  true  you  seemed  to  have  a  fear  of 
speaking  to  me  about  him.” 

“  A  tear  1  no,  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
him ;  I  am  so  giddy-headed  1  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘  Heavens  1 1  hope  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  will  not  be  annoyed  by  his  artifices  I  ’ 

:  for  he  has  his  artifices  and  with  every¬ 
body.” 

“  He  has  had  none  with  me,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  able  to  say.” 

“Then  all  is  well,”  replied  L^onie,  who 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  she  heard. 
She  changed  the  subject  to  that  of  dress,  and 
all  at  once  she  exclaimed,  “  O,  bless  me  I 
how  sleepy  I  am  becoming.  It  must  be  on 
account  of  the  journey.  Till  to-morrow, 
then,  dear  Caroline.  Are  you  an  early 
riser?” 

“  Yes ;  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Alas  I  not  much  of  a.one ;  but  wh'^n  I  do 
get  my  eyes  open,  say,  between  ten  and 
eleven,  I  shall  find  you  in  your  room ;  shall 
I  not  ?  ” 

She  retired,  resolved  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  wander  about  everywhere  as 
if  by  chance,  and  obtain  a  stealthy  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  most  intimate  details  of 
the  family  afiairs.  Caroline  followed  her  to 
install  her  in  her  apartment,  and  returned 
to  her  own  little  room,  which  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  that  of  the  Marquis,  but  whose 
casements,  looking  out  on  tne  lawn,  were 
almost  opposite  to  his. 

Before  going  to  rest,  she  put  in  order  cer 
tain  books  and  papers,  for  she  studied  a 
great  deal,  and  with  a  genuine  relish ;  she 
heard  it  strike  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  went  to  shut  her  blinds  before  disrobing. 
At  that  moment  she  heard  a  sharp  stroke 
against  the  glass  of  the  opposite  ease¬ 


ment,  and  her  eyes,  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound,  saw  a  pane  fall  rattling 
from  the  lighted  window  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  Astonished  by  this  accident,  and  by 
the  silence  which  followed,  Caroline  listened 
attentively.  No  one  stirreu;  no  one  had 
heard  it.  Gradually,  confused  sounds 
reached  her,  feeble  plaints  at  first,  and  then 
stifled  cries  and  a  species  of  rattle.  “  Some 
one  is  assassinating  the  Marquis,”  was  her 
first  thought,  for  the  sinister  murmurs  came 
evidently  from  his  room.  What  should  she 
do  ?  Call,  find  some  one,  tell  the  Duke  who 
lodged  still  farther  away  ?  —  all  that  would 
take  too  much  time,  and  besides,  under  the 
oppression  of  such  a  warning  there  must  be 
no  indecision.  Caroline  measured  the  dis¬ 
tance  with  her  eye :  there  were  twenty 
aces  to  go  across  the  grass.  If  malefactors 
ad  penetrated  to  M.  de  Villemer’s  room  it 
must  have  been  by  the  stairs  of  the  Griffin 
turret  which  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  Fox. 
'These  two  cages  with  stairways  in  them  bore 
the  names  of  the  emblems  rudely  sculptured 
on  the  tympans  of  their  portals.  'The  stairs 
of  the  Fox  led  away  on  this  side  from  Caro¬ 
line’s  room.  No  one  else  could  arrive  on 
the  scene  so  soon  as  she  could,  and  her  soli¬ 
tary  approach  might  cause  the  assassins  to 
release  the  Marquis.  In  the  Griffin  turret 
there  was  besides  the  rope  of  a  little  alarm 
bell.  She  said  all  this  to  herself  while  run¬ 
ning,  and  by  the  time  she  had  finished  say¬ 
ing  it,  she  had  reached  this  door,  which  she 
found  open.  The  Duke  had  gone  out  there, 
intending  to  return  in  the  same  way  without 
causing  the  hinges  to  creak,  and  thinking 
nothing  about  robbers,  an  unknown  class  in 
that  country. 

Caroline,  however,  all  the  more  confirmed 
in  the  imaginary  construction  she  had  put 
upon  the  matter,  bounded  up  the  spiral 
stairway  of  stone.  Hearing  nothing  at  all 
there,  she  advanced  along  the  passage,  and 
stopped  hesitating,  before  the  door  of  the 
M  arquis’s  apartment.  She  ventured  to 
knock,  but  received  no  answer.  There  were 
certainly  no  assassins  near  her,  yet  what 
were  the  cries  which  she  had  heard  ?  An 
accident  of  some  kind,  but  undoubtedly  a 
serious  one,  and  one  which  made  immediate 
assistance  necessary.  She  pushed  open  the 
door,  that  was  not  even  latched,  and  found 
M.  de  Yillemer  extended  upon  the  floor, 
near  the  window  which  he  had  not  had 
strength  enough  to  open,  and  of  which  he  had 
broken  the  glass  to  gain  air,  feeling  himself 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  strangling. 

The  Marquis  had  not  fainted.  He  had 
had  the  terrors  of  death ;  he  now  felt  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  breathing  and  of  life.  As  he  had 
his  face  turned  towards  the  window,  he  did 
not  see  Caroline  enter,  but  he  heard  her, 
and  thinking  it  was  the  Duke,  “  Do  not  be 
alarmed,”  he  said,  in  a  feeble  voice ;  “  it  is 
passing  off.  Aid  me  to  rise,  1  have  no  lon¬ 
ger  the  strength.” 

Caroline  rushed  forward  and  raised  him 
up  with  the  energy  of  an  over-excited  will. 
It  was  only  when  he  found  himself  again  in 
his  chair  that  he  recognized  her,  or  thought 
he  recognized  her,  for  his  sight,  still  dim, 
was  crossed  by  blue  waves,  and  his  limbs  were 
so  cold  and  ngid  that  they  were  insensible 
to  the  touch  of  the  arms  and  dress  of  Caro¬ 
line. 

“  Heaven  I  is  it  a  dream  ?  ”  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  wildness.  “  You  I  is  it  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly  it  is  I,”  she  answered ; 
“  I  heard  you  groan.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
What  shall  1  do  ?  Call  your  brother,  must  I 
not  ?  But  I  dare  not  leave  you  again.  How 
do  you  feel  ?  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  ” 

“  My  brother,”  rejoined  the  Marquis,  rous¬ 
ing  himself  enough  to  recover  his  memory. 
“  Ah  I  it  was  he  who  led  you  here.  Where 
is  he  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not  about ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
this.” 

“  You  have  not  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  will  go  and  have  him  called.” 

“  Ah  I  do  not  leave  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  not ;  hut  to  aid 
you  —  ” 

“  Nothing,  nothing  I  I  know  what  it  is ; 
it  is  nothing.  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  you  see 
I  am  quiet.  And  —  you  are  here !  —  and 
yon  knew  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  in  the  world.  For  some  days 
I  have  found  you  changed —  I  thought,  in¬ 
deed,  that  you  were  ill,  but  I  dated  not  be 
anxious  —  ” 

“  And  now  at  this  moment  —  did  I  call 
you  ?  —  What  —  what  did  I  say  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.  You  broke  this  window-pane 
in  falling  perhaps.  Has  it  not  wounded 
you  ?  ” 

And  Caroline,  approaching  the  lisht,  took 
up  and  examined  the  hands  of  the  Marquis, 
liie  right  one  was  quite  badly  cut :  she 
washed  away  the  blood,  adroitly  removed  the 
particles  of  glass,  and  dressed  the  wound. 
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Urbain  submitted,  regarding  her  with  the 
mingled  astonishment  and  tenderness  of  a 
man,  who,  picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  dis¬ 
covers  himself  in  friendly  hands.  He  re¬ 
peated  feebly,  “  My  brother,  then,  has  told 
you  nothing,  — is  it  true  ?  ” 

She  did  not  at  all  understand  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  seemed  to  have  gained  the  fix¬ 
edness  of  a  diseased  fancy,  and  to  banish  it 
she  recounted  to  him,  while  binding  up  his 
hand,  that  she  had  believed  him  in  the  hands 
of  assassins.  “  It  was  absurd,  to  be  sure,” 
.'‘he  said,  forcing  herself  to  be  cheerful; 
“  but  bow  could  I  help  it  ?  That  fear  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I  ran  hither,  as  to  a 
fire,  without  informing  any  one.” 

“  And  if  that  had  been  really  the  case, 
you  were  coming  here  to  expose  yourself  to 
danger  V  ” 

“  l^n  my  word,  I  never  thought  of  my¬ 
self;  I  thought  only  of  you  and  your  mother. 
Nonsense  1  1  would  have  helped  you  to  de¬ 
fend  yourself;  I  don’t  know  how,  or  with 
what,  but  1  would  have  found  something ; 
I  would  have  made  a  diversion  at  any  rate. 
'Diere,  your  wound  is  dressed,  and  it  will 
be  nothing ;  but  the  other,  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it?  You  do  not  wish  to  tell  me? 
Your  friends  must  nevertheless  know  how 
to  he^  you ;  your  brother  —  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  the  Duke  knows  all,  my 
mother  nothing.” 

“  I  understand  you  do  not  wish  —  I  will 
tell  her  nothing ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to 
be  anxious ;  to  try  and  find  with  the  Duke 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve  you.  I 
will  not  be  troublesome.  I  know  how  one 
should  be  with  those  who  suffer.  I  was  the 
nurse  of  my  poor  father  and  of  my  sister’s 
husband.  See  now,  do  not  take  it  ill  that  1 
came  here  unwittingly  and  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  You  could  have  arisen  from  the  floor 
yourself,  I  know  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  sufler  alone.  You  smile  ?  Come, 
M.  de  Villemer,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
a  little  better.  O,  how  much  I  want  you 
to  be !  ” 

i  “  I  am  in  heaven,”  replied  the  Marc|uis, 
and,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  the  hour,  “  Stay 
a  while  longer,”  he  said.  “My  brother 
watched  with  me  a  little  this  evening ;  he 
will  return.” 

Caroline  did  not  allow  herself  to  make 
any  objection ;  she  simply  did  not  consider 
at  all  what  the  Duke  might  think  when  he 
found  her  there,  or  what  the  servants  would 
say  if  they  saw  her  going  back  to  her  room  ; 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend  in  danger,  the 
possibility  of  any  insulting  suspicion  had 
not  even  occurred  to  her.  She  remained. 

The  Marquis  wished  to  say  more  to  her, 
but  bad  not  the  strength.  “  Do  not  speak,” 
she  said.  “Try  to  sleep;  I  solemnly  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  will  not  leave  you.” 

“  What  ?  You  want  me  to  sleep  ?  But  I 
cannot.  When  I  fall  asleep  1  strangle.” 

“  And  yet  you  are  overcome  with  fatigue ; 
your  eyes  close  in  your  own  despite.  Well, 
now  you  must  obey  nature.  If  you  have 
another  severe  attack  I  will  help  you  to 
bear  it ;  I  shall  be  here.” 

The  confidence  and  good-will  of  Caroline 
had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  invalid.  He 
fell  asleep  and  rested  peacefully  till  day. 
Caroline  had  seated  herself  near  a  table, 
and  knew  now  the  nature  of  his  malady  and 
how  to  care  for  it,  for  upon  that  table  she 
had  found  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  with  sim¬ 
ple,  intelligible  rules  for  its  treatment  signed 
by  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  France. 
The  Marquis,  to  relieve  his  brother  from 
any  anxiety  he  might  have  as  to  his  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  himself,  had  shown  him  that 
document  invested  with  the  authority  of  a 
great  name,  and  the  document  had  remained 
there  under  the  hand,  under  the  eyes  of 
Caroline,  who  studied  it  very  carefully. 
She  perceived  that  the  Marquis  had  been, 
since  she  had  known  him,  living  under  a 
regimen  quite  opposed  to  the  one  there  pre¬ 
scribed  :  he  took  no  exercise,  he  ate  stint- 
ingly,  and  went  with  too  little  sleep.  She 
did  not  know  but  that  this  relapse  would  be 
mortal ;  but  if  it  were  not,  she  resolved  to 
be  on  her  guard  in  the  future  and  to  be  bold 
enough  to  watch  over  his  health,  even  if  he 
still  had  that  gloomy,  cold  manner  toward 
her  which  she  now  attributed  to  an  anguish 
altogether  physical. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  DEDICATION. 

G\  OETHE,  it  is  well  known,  on  complet- 
IT  ing  his  “  Faust,”  a  generation  after  the 
first  fragments  of  it  were  published,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  whole  to  the  spirits  of  his  earlier 
readers  ;n  the  land  of  shades.  The  verses 
containing  this  dedication  are  among  his 
most  musical  and  pathetic  passages,  and  are 
familiar.  Whenever  his  name  is  known. 

In  imitation  of  the  gfedt  master,  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  has  just  completed  his  transla* 


tion  of  the  first  part  of  Faust,  — by  far  the 
best  version  of  the  great  modem  poet  of 
Europe  which  our  language  possesses, — 
dedicates  it  to  the  spirit  of  Groethe  himself. 
This  dedication  is  beautifully  written  in  the 
same  metre  with  the  famous  Zueiznung  of 
the  original,  and  in  the  same  language, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  gives  his  English  readers 
no  hint  of  the  meaning.  'The  following, 
however,  is  a  literal  translation  of  his 
verses,  which  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
awkwardness  that  almost  always  betrays 
the  foreigner,  in  the  use  of  so  complex  and 
difficult  an  instrument  of  expression  as  the 
German  tongue. 

TO  GOETHE. 

Lost  in  the  ghostly  land,  exalted  spirit. 
Wherever  now  thy  bright  abode  may  be. 

New  bora  art  thou  to  works  of  loftier  merit. 
And  singest  thou  the  fuller  litany. 

From  that  loved  task  thy  ampler  powers  in¬ 
herit  — 

From  purest  ether,  when  thou  breathest  free, 
O  bow,  some  gracious  recognition  bringing 
To  this,  the  latest  echo  of  thy  singing. 

The  ancient  muses  saw  renewed  in  splendor 
Their  dusty  crowns,  the  spoil  of  thy  bold 
hand; 

Then  the  dark  riddles  of  gray  eld  didst  render 
By  young  faith,  clearer  power  to  understand ; 
And  where’er  mind  is  active,  true,  and  tender. 
Thou  makest  the  whole  earth  thy  fatherland ; 
And  still  in  thee,  thy  pupils,  to  astound  them. 
Embodied  find  the  growing  age  around  them. 

Thy  song,  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  all  races. 
Life’s  contradictions,  harmonized  anew  — 

A  thousand  tones  the  fresh-struck  harp  em¬ 
braces. 

Whence  Shakespeare,  Homer,  all  their  music 
drew. 

Shall  I  interpret  in  strange  sounds  its  graces. 
And  where  so  many  failed,  in  all  be  true  t 
In  my  voice  ever  be  tiiy  spirit  ringing. 

And  utter  thy  song  in  my  after-singing. 

c.  T.  L. 


SCENE.* 

BV  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

ON  that  loveliest  autumn  morning,  the 
swollen  tide  had  spread  over  all  the 
russet  levels,  and  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  a 
mile  away.  As  the  contributor  moved  on¬ 
ward  down  the  street,  luminous  on  either 
hand  with  crimsoning  and  yellowing  maples, 
he  was  so  filled  with  the  tender  serenity  of 
the  scene,  as  not  to  be  troubled  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  small  Irish  houses  miserably  stanmng 
about  on  the  flats  ankle  deep,  as  it  were,  in 
little  pools  of  the  tide,  or  to  be  aware  at 
first,  of  a  strange  stir  of  people  upon  the 
streets;  a  fluttering  to  and  fro  and  lively 
encounter  and  separation  of  groups  of  bare¬ 
headed  Irish  women,  a  flying  of  children 
through  the  broken  fences  of  the  neighboi^ 
hood,  and  across  the  vacant  lots  on  which 
the  insulted  sign-boards  forbade  them  to 
trespass;  a  sluggish  movement  of  men 
through  all,  and  a  pause  of  diflerent  vehicles 
along  the  sidewalks.  When  a  sense  of 
these  facts  had  penetrated  his  enjoyment, 
he  asked  a  matron  whose  snowy  arms, 
freshly  taken  from  the  wash-tub,  were  folded 
across  a  mighty  chest,  “  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  A  girl  drowned  herself,  sir-r,  over  there 
on  the  flats,  last  Saturday,  and  they  ’re 
looking  for  her.” 

“  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,”  said 
another  matron  grimly. 

Upon  this  answer  that  literary  soul  at 
once  fell  to  patching  himself  up  a  romantic 
story  for  the  suicide,  after  the  pitiful  fashion 
of  this  fiction-ridden  age,  when  we  must 
relate  everything  we  see  to  something  we 
have  read.  He  was  the  less  to  blame  for  it, 
because  he  could  not  help  it ;  but  certainly 
he  is  not  to  be  praised  for  his  associations 
with  the  tragic  fact  brought  to  his  notice. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  trite  or  ob¬ 
vious,  and  he  felt  his  intellectual  poverty  so 
keenly  that  he  might  almost  have  believed 
his  discomfort  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
girl  who  had  drowned  nerself  last  Saturday. 
But  of  course,  this  could  not  be,  for  he  had 
but  lately  been  thinking  what  a  very  tire¬ 
some  figiure  to  the  imagination  the  Fallen 
Woman  had  been  made.  As  a  fact  of 
Christian  civilization,  she  was  a  spectacle 
to  wring  one’s  heart,  he  owned ;  but  he 
wished  we  were  well  out  of  the  romances, 
and  it  really  seemed  a  fatality  that  she 
should  be  the  principal  personage  of  this 
little  scene.  The  preparation  for  it,  what¬ 
ever  it  was  to  be,  was  so  deliberate,  and  the 
reality  had  so  slight  relation  to  the  French 
roofs  and  modern  improvements  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  Charlesbridge  which  he  knew,  that 
he  could  not  consider  himself  other  than  as 

*  From  “Subnrban  Sketches.'’  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
New  Yofk;  Hard  and  HoofhtoD.  ^ 


a  spectator  awaiting  some  entertainment, 
with  a  faint  inclination  to  be  critical. 

In  the  mean  time  there  passed  through 
the  motley  crowd,  not  so  much  a  cry  as  a 
sensation  of  “  They ’ve  found  her,  they ’ve 
found  her !  ”  and  then  the  one  terrible  pic¬ 
turesque  detail,  “  She  was  standing  up- 

ri^t  I  ” 

Upon  this  there  was  wilder  and  wilder 
clamor  among  the  people,  dropping  by  de¬ 
grees  and  almost  dying  away,  ^fore  a 
flight  of  boys  came  down  the  street  with 
the  tidings,  “They  are  bringing  her  — 
bringing  her  in  a  wagon.” 

The  contributor  knew  that  she  whom  they 
were  bringing  in  the  wagon  had  had  the 
poetry  of  love  to  her  dismal  and  otherwise 
squalid  death ;  but  the  history  was  of  fancy, 
not  of  fact  in  his  mind.  Of  course,  he  re¬ 
flected,  her  lot  must  have  been  obscure  and 
hard ;  the  aspect  of  those  concerned  about 
her  death  implied  that.  But  of  her  hopes 
and  her  fears  who  could  tell  him  anything  ? 
To  be  sure,  he  could  imagine  the  lovers  and 
how  they  first  met,  and  where,  and  who  he 
was  that  was  doomed  to  work  her  shame 
and  death ;  but  here  his  fancy  came  upon 
something  coarse  and  common,  —  a  man  of 
her  own  race  and  grade,  handsome  after 
that  manner  of  beauty  which  is  so  much 
more  hateful  than  ugliness  is;  or,  worse 
still,  another  kind  of  man,  whose  deceit 
must  have  been  subtler  and  wickeder;  but 
whatever  the  person,  a  presence  defiant  of 
svmpat^,  or  even  interest,  and  simply  hor¬ 
rible.  Then  there  were  the  details  of  the 
affair,  in  great  degree,  common  to  all  love 
affairs,  and  not  varying  so  widely  in  any 
condition  of  life  ;  for  the  passion  that  seems 
so  rich  and  infinite  to  those  within  its  charm 
is  apt  to  seem  a  little  tedious  and  monoto¬ 
nous  in  its  character,  and  poor  in  resources 
to  the  cold  looker-on. 

Then,  finally,  there  was  the  crazy  pur¬ 
pose  and  its  fulfilment,  —  the  headlong 
plunge  from  bank  or  bridge ;  the  eddy  and 
the  bubbles  on  the  current  that  emmed 
itrelf  above  the  suicide ;  the  tide  that  rose 
afd  stretched  itself  abroad  in  the  sunshine, 
carrying  hither  and  thither  the  burden  with 
which  it  knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  arrest, 
as  by  some  ghastly  caprice  of  fate,  of  the 
djad  girl,  in  that  upright  piosture,  in  which 
she  should  meet  the  quest  for  her,  as  it 
were,  defiantly. 

And  now  they  were  bringing  her  in  a 
ws^on. 

Livoluntarily,  ail  stood  aside,  and  waited 
till  the  funeral  car,  which  they  saw,  should 
come  up  toward  them  through  the  long  vista 
of  the  maple-shaded  street,  a  noiseless  riot 
stirring  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  boys  into 
frantic  demonstration,  while  the  women  re¬ 
mained  quiet,  with  arms  folded  or  akimbo. 
Before  and  behind  the  wagon,  driven  slowly, 
went  a  guard  of  ragged  urchins,  while  on 
the  raised  seat  above  sat  two  Americans, 
unperturbed  by  Anything,  and  concerned 
merely  with  the  business  of  the  affair. 

The  vehicle  was  a  grocer’s  cart  which 
had,  pierhaps,  been  pressed  into  the  service ; 
and  inevitably  the  contributor  thought  of 
Zenobia,  and  of  Miles  Coverdale’s  belief  that 
if  she  could  have  foreboded  all  the  post¬ 
mortem  ugliness  and  grotesqueness  of  sui¬ 
cide,  she  never  would  have  drowned  herself. 

This  girl,  too,  had  doubtless  her  own 
ideas  of  the  effect  that  her  death  was  to 
make,  and  her  conviction  that  it  was  to  wring 
one  heart,  at  least,  and  to  strike  awe  and  pity 
to  every  other ;  and  her  woman’s  soul  mu^ 
have  been  shocked  from  death  could  she 
have  known  in  what  a  ghastly  comedy  the 
body  she  put  off  was  to  play  a  part. 

In  the  Dottom  of  the  cart  lay  something 
long  and  straight  and  terrible,  covered  with 

red  shawl  that  drooped  over  the  end  of 
the  wagon ;  and  on  this  thing  were  piled 
the  bawets  in  which  the  grocers  had  de¬ 
livered  their  orders  for  sugars  and  flour, 
and  coffee  and  tea.  As  the  cart  jolted 
through  their  lines,  the  boys  could  no  longer 
be  restrained;  they  broke  out  with  wild 
yells,  and  danced  madly  about  it,  while 
the  red  shawl,  hanging  from  the  rigid  feet, 
nodded  to  their  frantic  mirth ;  and  the  sim 
dropped  its  light  through  the  maples  and 
shone  bright  upion  the  flooded  flats. 


Among  the  things  which  Eugenie  left  be¬ 
hind  her,  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  from 
Paris,  was  a  photograpb-albam  which  she  had 
received  from  Queen  victoria,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  the  royal  donor’s  autograph,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  interesting  portraits.  Hearing  of  the  loss, 
Victoria  immediately  gave  order  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  another  mbum,  which  will  take  the 
place  at  Chitelhurst  of  that  which  had  been  lost ; 
the  inscription  and  the  caiies-de-visite  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  which  im¬ 
puted  so  much  value  to  the  gift  left  at  the 
Toileries. 


VISITING  THE  POOR. 

(See  Encbaving  on  Page  9.) 

CHRISTMAS  morning  is  frosty  and  clear 
(Our  artist,  I  hope,  is  a  truthful  seer. 

For  Christmas  visits  us,  now  and  again. 

In  a  mantle  of  fog,  or  drizzling  rain) : 

At  all  events,  in  the  picture  here. 

The  Festival  Day  is  frosty  and  clear. 

So  over  the  crisp  and  sparkling  snow 
Jenny  and  Lucy  together  go ; 

Sensibly  shod,  and  wrapp^  up  warm. 

While  Jenny  carries  upon  her  arm 
A  store  of  nice  things  by  way  of  a  treat ; 

Some  of  them,  doubtless,  go^  to  eat,  — 

For  we  all  love  feasting  on  Christmas  Day, 

But  what  would  Mister  Cruikshank  say. 

Sweet  Jane,  if  he  saw  that  bottle  at  top  ? 

Let 's  hope  it  is  nothing  but  Ginger  Pop. 

Shall  I  put  the  question  ?  No,  I  won’t  ask  it, 

I  ’ll  guess  at  the  eontents  of  your  basket. 

Well,  first,  that  obnoxious  bottle  contains 
Port  wine,  rare  balm  for  rheumatic  pains  ; 
Then,  a  pound  of  tea,  —  if  it ’s  good,  I ’m  glad, 
For  village  tea  is  apt  to  be  bad. 

Loaf-sugar  to  match,  small  groceries  next  — 
Now,  I  hope,  dear  Jenny,  yon  won’t  be  vexed. 
But  if  you  have  popped  in  some  bird’s-eye  or  twist 
For  the  old  man’s  pipe,  yon  deserve  to  be  kissed. 
Remove  these  items,  and  underneath 
We  shall  find  some  dainties  for  children’s  teeth ; 
Raisins,  and  figs,  and  goodies,  and  jam. 

Then  Lucy  has  brought  a  wonderful  lamb 
That  bleats  to  the  life  when  you  press  his  stand : 
Besides  this,  hidden  away  in  her  hand. 

Behind  your  skirt,  she  h^  two  or  three  things. 
Imprimis,  a  set  of  nursery  tea-things  ; 

A  Jack  in-the-Box,  with  a  hideous  face  ; 

A  doll,  with  an  air  of  languishing  grace ; 

Miss  Dolly’s  wardrobe,  with  movable  shelves. 
Lastly,  the  girls  have  brought  Themselves, 
Two  joyous  ereatures,  whose  innocent  prattle 
Will  cheer  the  old  man  anew  for  the  Battle, 
The  hard  fought  Battle  of  labor  and  sorrow. 
Which  he  must  fight  again  to-morrow. 
Farewell,  sweet  girls,  may  your  Christmas  cheer 
Be  repaid  in  blessings  all  through  next  year ! 


PERSONALS. 


—  M.  About’s  article  in  the  Soir,  piteously 
crying  for  peace,  was  thought  so  valuable  in  the 
Prussian  camp  at  Versailles,  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  early  copy,  that  Count  Bismarck 
had  a  special  edition  of  20,000  prinU-d  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  German  troops.  M.  About, 
besides  his  estate  near  Saverac,  has  a  charming 
villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  just  under  the 
cannon  of  Mont  Valerien. 

—  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ginlia  Grisi,  who  died  at  Berlin  on  the  25tli  of 
November,  1869,  Signor  Mario  had  formed  an 
ardent  wi‘h  to  visit  the  cemetery  of  P^re-la- 
Chaise,  where  Grisi  lies  buried,  to  place  upon 
her  tomb  an  immurteUe,  He  applied  to  the  French 
authorities  for  permission  to  do  this,  but  was 
assured  of  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  ho 
would  incur  by  such  a  visit,  and  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  being  able  to  return  at  a  given  date. 
Upon  being  convinced  of  this,  Mario  reluctantly 
abandoned  his  intention,  and  is  at  present  at 
Brighton  with  his  three  daughters. 

—  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  III.  is  now  treat¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  ot  the  island  of  Lacroma, 
near  Ragusa.  This  would  make  a  pleasant  res¬ 
idence  for  the  ex-Emperor  if  it  had  not  been  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico.  If  the  purchase  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Napoleon  will  be  the  third  sovereign  de- 
throng  by  Prussia  who  has  found  a  refuge  in 
Austria,  the  others  being  the  King  of  Hanover 
and  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  Besides  these  there 
are  now  residing  in  the  empire  the  King  of 
Naples  and  his  wife,  and  the  pretenders  Prince 
Wasa  and  Count  Chambord.  Should  the  Pope, 
as  is  stated  in  some  reports,  eventutdly  settle  at 
Innspruck,  and  Queen  Isabella  pass  her  exile  in 
the  neighborhood  of  her  former  subject,  the  ex- 
Empress  of  the  French,  Austria  will  be  the 
refuge  of  all  the  dispossessed  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

—  We  find  in  a  Prussian  journal  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  female  soldier  whose  passage 
through  Berlin  was  recently  noticed.  Her  name 
is  Bertha  Weiss.  She  was  bora  at  Sebonburg, 
and  educated  at  a  respectable  establishment  at 
Rsignit.  She  soon,  however,  evinced  a  singular 
preference  for  manly  attire,  and  acted  as  civilian 
servant  to  a  captain  of  the  69th  Regiment  at 
Tihves,  with  whose  family  she  had  occasion  to 
make  long  journeys  to  the  south.  Her  good 
conduct  induced  her  master  to  provide  for  her 
further  education,  so  that  she  was  competent  to 
pass  the  ensign’s  examination.  Shortly  before 
the  war,  provided  with  a  recommendation  from 
the  captain,  and  without  being  subjected  to  a 
strict  surmcal  examination,  she  entered  his  reg¬ 
iment  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Spicheren. 
Transferred  to  the  Crown  Prince’s  regiment,  she 
succeeded  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  first  alone 
and  afterwards  supported  by  two  of  our  men,  in 
recovering  the  Sag  of  the  16th  infantry  regiment, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  French.  She  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  exploit  four  bullet  wounds,  one  of 
which  in  the  knee  disabled  her  from  walking. 
She  received  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles  for 
her  bravery  the  second  class  of  the  Iron  Cross, 
as  well  as  an  autograph  certificate  conchfd  in 
the  most  flattering  terms.  She  is  therein  styled 
Bernard  von  Weiss,  and  is  granted  a  furlough. 
The  lady  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  has 
prepossessing  features. 
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DOGS  IN  PARIS. 


The  sketch  on  page  13  represents  a  scene 
that  suggests  rather  the  idea  of  a  Mus¬ 
sulman  quarter  of  Stamboul  or  Cairo  than  a 
street  in  that  centre  of  civilization,  —  Paris. 
The  dogs  of  the  hapless  city  are  having  a 
hard  time  of  it.  These  poor  creatures, 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  roam  the  streets 
■and,  unmolested  by  the  police,  gain  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  following  ladies  returning 
from  market,  or  by  moving  the  compassion 
of  the  National  Guards  on  the  ramparts, 
who  frequently  feeil  thejn  out  of  their  own 
meagre  rations.  Some  of  these  wretched 


animals  go  outside  the  city  to  the  advanced 
posts,  where  they  are  sure  to  obtain  a  hearty 
reception,  for  the  sentinel,  alone  tor  so  many 
hours,  finds  even  the  company  of  a  dog  i 
relief  to  the  usual  monotony  of  his  watch. 
The  sagacious  brutes,  however,  return  to  the 
I  cky  at  nightfall,  and  should  the  gates  be 
!  shut,  howl  most  piteously  tp  be  let  in'.  Find¬ 
ing  this  of  no  avail,  they  seek  for  some 
bivouac  of  the  friendly  Mobiles,  of  whom 
they  can  beg  a  supper  and  a  small  share  in 
a  tent. 

It  is  saidi  that  the  Parisians  are  reduced 


to  eating  their  former  companions,  and  the 
number  of  dogs  is  visibly  decreasing.  As  a 
sign  of  the  times,  dogs’  flesh  is  optenly  sold 
in  Paris,  and  is  taken  about  the  streets  in  a 
cart.  To  the  back  and  two  sides  of  the 
vehicles  the  following  placard  is  aflixed :  — 
“  Resistance  X  Outrange 
Gmmh.  bmicherie  canine  et  feline.” 

A  newspaper  correspondent  describes 
dog’s-flesh  as  “  excellent  eating  when  nicely 
killed,  properly  skinned,  and  cooked  with  a 
good  sauce.  The  flesh  is  pink  and  delicate, 
and  by  no  means  hard.” 


ABOUT  VAMPIRES. 

I  A  HUNDRED  and  fifty  years  ago  various 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe  were  sadly  troub- 
;  led  with  vampires :  th^  is,  ghosts  in  flesh 
!  and  blood,  or  rather  reanimated  corpses, 
I  which  used  to  issue  at  ni^ht  from  their 
I  graves  and  suck  the  veins  of  living  people. 
When  their  graves  were  opened  they  were 
usually  found  fresh  colored  and  livelv  in  ap. 
nearance,  and  their  veins  full  o^  blood, 
Neither  Chureh  nor  State  could  do  much 
against  them :  the  most  practical  receipt 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[January  t,  1871. 


was  to  administer  Lynch  law  by  driving  a  j 
stake  through  them,  which,  it  was  thou^t,  I 
rendered  the  process  of  getting  up  anin 
rather  more  difficult.  India  has  always  nad 
analogous  superstitions  of  the  gross  material 
kind,  such  as  Miss  Frere’s  Rakshas  (see  her 

Old  Deccan  Days  a  kind  of  “  demoni¬ 
acal  ozres,”  who  usea  to  feast  on  dead  bod¬ 
ies.  We  were  not,  however,  aware,  that  the 
genuine  vampire  still  existed  in  that  coun- 
tiy-  in  the  most  orthodox  shape.  But  a  na¬ 
tive  correspondent  of  an  Indian  paper.  The 
Pioneer,  wno  signs  himself  “  M.  R.  Khan,” 
has  just  communicated  to  that  journal  a  tale 
of  wonder,  which  it  is  only  justice  to  give 
in  his  own  words.  He  sends  from  Bhaugul- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  the  following  succinct  and 
most  surprising  intelligence:  — 

“  In  some  recent  date  a  crowd  of  superstitions 
people,  owing  to  the  successive  deaths  of  some 
of  their  relatives,  reopened  a  grave  where  rested 
a  long-buried  dead,  quite  untouched  either  hy 
white  ant,  or  any  kind  of  creeping  worm.  Peo¬ 
ple  descended  the  grave,  and  to  their  conster¬ 
nation  saw  that  the  dead  had  swallowiMl  up 
nearly  half  a  yard  of  coffin  and  a  portion  of 
hand.  They  exerted  most  anxiously  to  get 
<he  coffin  and  hand  out  of  the  carcase’s  month, 
hut  to  no  purpose.  Then  through  the  medium 
of  a  hammer,  the  remorseless  crowd  shattered 
the  skull  and  month  of  the  poor  helpless  long- 
laid  dead  into  fragments  and  succeeded  in  their 
effort.  The  coffin  and  the  part  of  the  hand 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  broken  month  of 
the  dead,  after  pouring  a  good  amount  of  labor, 
were  found  entirely  wet  by  crimson  blood.  It 
reached  me  by  a  servant  of  mine  who  witnessed 
the  scene,  —  a  most  pitiable  one.  To  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  I  instantaneously  took  to  my  heels,  got 
to  the  curious  grave,  and  peeped  in ;  but,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  horror,  I  concentrated  the  in¬ 
telligence  was  quite  genuine  and  authenticated. 

I  immediately  ordered  the  mob  to  cover  the 
dead,  as  it  was  before,  which  was  executed  in 
no  time.  I  anxiously  cajole  that  either  you  or 
any  of  your  numerous  and  learned  readers  can 
thoroughly  satisfy  me  by  inserting  in  your  pre¬ 
cious  journal  bow  the  coffin  and  hand  were  eat¬ 
en  up  by  the  dead,  and  whence  did  the  fresh 
blood  issue  1  ” 


The  .4rf  Medical  says  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  some  journals  assert,  that  the 
£esn  of  the  dog  is  good  for  food.  It  is  so  only 
under  certain  conditions,  when  fed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  vegetable  matter ;  that  is,  in  a 
manner  unsnited  to  its  natural  organization. 
The  Chinese,  Greenlanders,  and  Esquimaux, 
who  live  on  this  food,  feed  their  dogs  in 
a  particular  manner  for  some  time  before 
they  are  killed  for  eating.  The  street  dog 
is  not  fit  for  food. 


Amoko  the  rerimental  flags  captured  by 
the  Germans  at  Metz,  and  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  are  sev¬ 
ere  bearing  the  insermtions  of  Marengo, 
Wagram,  Liitzen,  and  Mlferino. 

BfBintTx’s  Flavoriho  Extracts.  —  Thetupe- 
riority  of  Ihete  txlracU  contitU  in  their  perfect  purity 
Aind  great  itrength.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors 
now  in  tiie  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
their  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that 
St  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be  used. 

Neglkctkd  Coughs  ahd  Colds.  —  Few  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or 

Common  Cold,”  in  its  first  stage;  that  which  in 
the  beginning  would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy,  if 
neglected,  soon  preys  upon  the  Lungs.  “  Brown' t 
Bronchial  Troche*,"  or  Cough  Lozehoes,  afford 
instant  relief. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Troches,  many  rcorlhlet*  and  cheap  imitation* 
are  offered,  ^ich  are  good  for  nothing.  Be  sure  to 
OBTAUi  the  true  “  hrown'*  Brondiial  Troche*." 
Sold  everywhere. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD  I  Churchill,  Watson, &Co.  A  LADY’S  INVENTION 


H.VVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
The  Great  Book  of  the  Year. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY.  Washington  St. 


Thk  Ambricah  Hous^  Boston,  is  most  con- 
venientlv  located  to  all  lines  of  travel,  as  well  as 
to  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  ^  Billiard 
rooms,  cafd,  passenger  elevators,  &c.  Newly  fur¬ 
nished  throughout. 

Keep  tour  Feet  Dry  and  Warm  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Hall’s  Voltaic  Armor  Soles,  and  prevent 
Colds,  Coughs,  Catarrh,  and  Bronchial  affections. 
Druggists  and  Shoe  Dealers  sell  them. 

No  Family  can  afford  to  be  without  the  White 
Pine  Compound,  for  it  is  the  best  family  medicine 
known  for  Lung  Complaints,  Throat  Diseases,  and 
Kidney  Troubles.  We  know  of  no  case  where  it 
has  not  worked  well,  where  a  fair  trial  has  been 
given.  _ 

Horace  Greeley’s  Essays,  “  What  I  Know 
OK  Farming,”  which  have  been  published  in  The 
Tribune  every  week  daring  1870,  are  to  be  print- 
«d  in  book  form,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
to  each  subscriber  who  sends  $  10  for  The  Daily, 
$4  for  The  Semi-Weelt,  or  S2  for  The  Week- 
XT  Tribune,  and  requests  the  book  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  This  will  enable  old  subscribers  to 
secure  the  Essays  for  preservation,  on  renewing 
their  subscriptio'ns,  and  new  subscribers  will,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  obtain  them,  free  of  cost.  See 
.Advertisement. 


With  Notes  of  Personal  Observations  and  Reminiscences 
of  Diplomacy  under  Dlfflcultics.  By  Chaklks  A. 
WASHBcax,  Commissioner  and  Minister  Resident  of 
the  United  States  at  Asuncion  fh>m  1X61  to  ISSS.  In 
two  volumes.  Octavo.  Illustrated  witb  Maps  and 
Engravings.  $7.10. 

"  The  first  volume  comprises  the  history  of  that  llttle- 
hnown  country  ftum  Its  earliest  discovery  and  occupation 
bv  Europeans  until  the  beginning  of  these  strange,  intri¬ 
cate.  and  much  misunderstood  transactions  a  blch  Iiave 
made  so  much  diplomatic  difllculty  within  the  last  few 
vtars.  The  second  volume  gives,  in  pretty  fbll  detail,  Mr. 
Washburn's  personal  experiences,  and  those  are  of  the 
most  interestmg  and  exciting  kind,  and  show  how  politics 
and  fiilso  dignity,  and  perhaps  corruption  in  high  places, 
have  to  do  with  a  gn-at  deal  of  public  business.” 

A  FfUiclnatinz  Swedish  Novel. 

GOLD  AND  NAME. 

Bt  Madame  Marie  .Sofhie  Sciib'artz. 


8vo.  Cloth,  S1.50.  Paper,  Bl.OO. 

In  presenting  to  .American  readers  the  first  English 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  novels  by  an  authoress, 
who,  in  her  own  country,  has  a  n-putatkiii  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  living  writer,  the  publishers  take  pleasure  in 
making  public  the  following  tribute  to  Ma<l.  Schwartz  by 
her  countrywoman,  the  Uteat  Lyric  .Artiste, 

CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 
iTranslation.'i 

To  iCtu  Selma  Borg; 

New  York,  November  28,  1870. 

Mademoiselle,  —  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  liavc 
learned  that  yon,  in  corflunctlun  with  Miss  Marie  .\. 
Bbowk,  have  undertaken  to  translate  into  English  the 
magnificent  works  of  Madame  Schwartz. 

.Allow  me,  then,  dear  Mademoiselle,  as  a  fervent  admirer 
of  Madame  Schwartz,  to  offer  you  and  Miss  Brown 
my  liveliest  felicitations  for  bating  chosen  an  author  of  so 
immense  merit  to  introduce  to  the  .American  public,  a 
writer  who  has  contributed  to  make  the  glory  of  our 
country. 

1  wish  you  ail  the  success  you  deserve,  and  beg  you  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  work  as  soon  as  it 
is  published. 

Accept,  Mademoiselle,  as  well  as  Miss  Brown,  my 
warmest  sympathy  and  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  con¬ 
sideration.  CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 

*.*  Sold  by  ail  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  PubUshera,  Boston. 
LEE,  SllEP.VlU),  *  DILLINGH.AM,  New  York. 
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IVonderrully  Timely.’’ 

STEPS  of" belief  ; 

Or,  Rational  Christianity  maintainetl  against 
Atheism,  Free  ReUKion,  and  Romanism. 

By  JAMES  FBEEM.VN  CLARKE, 

Author  of  “  Orthodoxy;  its  Truths  and  Errors,”  etc.,  etc. 


“  It  deals  in  a  fresh,  vigorous,  manly  way  with  topics 
which  Just  now  are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians.”  —  Tribune,  New  York. 

“  His  stoutest  opponent  must  concede  to  him  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  statement,  a  power  of  condensation 
which  is  welmigh  marvellous,  a  style  in  writing  which  is 
fkiriy  fhscinating,  and  a  scholarly  manner  which  never 
leads  him  to  invective,  and  never  carries  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  dignity.”  —  Tribune,  Chicago,  III. 

"  No  man  is  surer  of  an  audience  than  James  Freeman 

Clarke . The  first  part  of  the  book  might  be  circulated 

by  an  Orthodox  tract  society  without  offence;  and  indeed 
so  good  a  tract  on  theism  for  popular  reading  cannot  be 
found.”  —  Independent,  Sew  York. 

“  AVhen,  having  climbed  under  his  guidance  from  athe¬ 
ism  to  theism,  and  from  theism  to  a  spiritual  Christianity, 
we  sat  down  to  his  closing  book,  ‘  From  the  Letter  to  the 
Spirit,’  we  read  under  a  spell  of  fitsclnatlon  which  few  re¬ 
ligious  treatises  possess,  and  with  a  constant  though  uniit- 
tered  ‘Amen*  rising  in  our  hearts.”  —  Chriitian  Union 
(Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Paper),  Sew  York. 

“  I  he  author  is  one  of  the  few  who  speaks  only  when  he 
has  something  to  say,  who  writes  only  when  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  write  about,”  —  Congregational  Quarterly  (Trin¬ 
itarian),  Boiton. 

“  The  style  is  clear,  a  little  ornate,  and  quite  vigorous, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  commendable.  Its  treatment 
of  Romanism  is  fair,  and  we  think  that  this  part  of  tliu 
book  will  meet  with  general  fiivor  among  Protestants.”  — 
Wettem  CAmri'an  Adeocare(Methodistl,  t^einnali,  Ohio. 

Though  a  ISmo,  of  312  pages,  this  book  is  sidd  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  low  scale  of  prices  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Its  publications,  at  one  dollar,  with  the  usual 
discount  of  23  per  cent  to  clergymen.  Sent,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price, 

AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

42  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOpSEirS  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO-FOKiE.  Edited  by  .Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
8vo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  I  Dec.  15.  LA80MNAMBU- 
leady).  I  LA. 

“  15.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  |  “  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Muslc-sclleis 
and  Booktellen  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

Agents !  Read  This ! 

WE  WIEI,  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
S  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  woiiderfhl  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  MaisbaU,  Hicb. 


1,9,  Sn  7  Winter  St., 


HAVE  RECEIVED  WITHIN  ONE  MONTH  MORE 


50  CASES 


OF  GOODS  SELECTED  BY  THEM 


IN  EUROPE 


Tlie  Holiday  Season. 

CHURCHILL,  WATSON,  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


'•  The  man  who,  for  sinful  lore  of  pelf , 
Adulter  ate*  our  food  by  eompounds  rile. 
It  fit  for  treaton,  ttratagem,  ortpoili. 

Let  no  tueh  man  be  Irutted." 


The  above  lines  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  ])a1)lic,  exeept  the  iiinnufaeturers  and 
dealers  in  such  vile  comi)ounds. 

The  following  editorial,  which  appears  in  the 
Boston  Post  of  December  17,  1870,  tells  its  own 


Great  Revolution  In  Hair-Dressine, —  Im¬ 
mense  Sales  —  Affents  Rcalizins 
Splendid  Profits. 


THE  FLEXIBLE  MAGNETIC  HAIR- 
CURLERS  AND  CRIMPERS 

will  curl  or  wave  any  hair  In  from  ten  to  thirty  mliiiitp», 
without  the  UKF  of  hot  curling  iron,  or  IrOiirioiis  ciiPiiilcul 
compounds.  TTiey  arc  very  simple :  can  be  iisiM  hv  a  clilld ; 
are  neat  In  appearance,  when  in  use,  and  from  tlieir  flex¬ 
ible  construction  will  bo  found  suiKTior  to  any  other  arti¬ 
cle  for  comfort. 

By  the  use  of  these  articles,  a  more  natural  effect  Is  pro¬ 
duced  than  by  heat.  Heat  makes  stiff,  stiilibom,  iiiiuatii- 
ral  forms,  destroys  the  liiiuld  wlitch  is  the  life  of  tlie  Iiair, 
dimming  Its  lustre,  and  eventually  producing  a  Iiarsli, 
wiry  appearance. 

THE  FLEXIBLE  MAGNETIC  HAIR- 
CURLERS  AND  CRIMPERS 

form  sofl,  careless,  gracefril  curls  and  waves,  and  ar»‘ 
therefore  more  naturat.  These  articles  are  warrantid  to 
give  pertVet  satisfhetion  or  the  money  ivfundPd.  Sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  Money  sent  at  my 
risk. 

1  box  containing  twelve  —  2  inches  long,  50  cts. 

1  “  “  "  —  ;i  “  “  75  cts. 

1  “  ••  "  -4  “  “  $1. 


Sold  by  A.  T.  Stewart  *  Co.;  H.  B.  Claflln,  .t  Co.; 
Howard,  .Sanger,  &  Co.;  Callioun,  Robbins,  A  Co.;  J.  B. 
Spellman,  A  Sons;  Arnold,  Constable,  A  Co.;  Lord  A 
Taylor,  and  hair,  norions,  and  fimey-goods  dealers  througli- 
oiit  the  United  States,  Address 

G.  W.  WOOD, 

Hcraltl  Bnildlnif,  iil8  Broadway,  N.  V. 
General  .Vgent  for  the  United  States. 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 


COPELAND  A  SONS’  SUPERIOR 

Parian  Ware 

STATUETTES  AND  VASES, 
BOHEMIAN  AND  PORCELAIN  VASES, 
MAJOLICA  YVARE, 

FRENCH  DINNER  AND  TEA  SETS, 
ENGLISH  CUTLERY, 

“  SOUTHM AYD’S  .sila'er-plated  ware,  and  french 

*  BRONZES. 

”  The  little  stockings  that  will  be  hung  up  the  coming  FOR  S  .V  L’E  .V  T  R  E  T  .V I L  VERY  LOW  BY 

Christmas  cve  are  morally  certain  to  have  candy  In  them  D.  B.  STEDMAN  &  CO., 

he  next  morning,  whether  they  have  am-thing  else  or  not.  _ _ '  _ 

124,  126,  &  128  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
That  is,  nnicss  the  parent.,  have  taken  alarm  at  the  devcl- _ 

opments  made  of  late  regarding  terra  alba,  and  its  nsc  in  |  I  |P  P  A  [P  A  P  P  U  AU  E  M 

the  adulteration  of  confectionery.  But  there  is  no  noccs-  ■■  1 1  C  U T  C  C  I  H  w  W  k In  ■ 

slty,  even  then,  for  their  denying  their  little  ones  the  gnit-  EDITED  BY 

iflcatlon  of  the  sweet  tooth  which  every  child  possesses, 

for  there  Is  candy  tliat  contains  no  terra  alba,  no  foreign 

or  Injurious  substance,  but  is  made  of  pure  sugar  and  In  On©  VolUIUO.  .  .  FriC©,  $  2.00. 
choice  flavoring  extracts,  and  its  maker’s  name  Is  South-  ___ 

MATD.  Sontlimayd,  as  everybody  knows,  dispenses  Ids  Neatly  bound  in  Cloth  uniformly  with  Dltson  A  Co.’, 

.  popular  work,  of  Maalcal  Litorature,  [“  Beethoven’, 

good  things  in  hi,  elegant  store,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Letters,"  “Mendelssohn',  Letter,,”  "  Life  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,”  “  Life  of  Uottscbalk,”  “  History  of  Music,”  Ac.] 

Bromfleld  Streets,  under  Horticultural  Hall,  and  there  may 
be  found,  in  addition  to  an  ImmcnM  and  splendid  stock  of 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

his  own  goods,  those  of  3taillard  and  other  noted  New  OLIVER  DITSON  St  CO.  Boston. 

Y'ork  manufheturers.  Everything  sold  by  Mr.  .Soutbmayd  C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. _ 

can  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  pure  and  unmixed.  Hisim-  BflAAE  EDABfl  CA 

mense  business  lias  been  built  up  by  bis  unflinching  in-  I  U  IIIMUk  I  11 U HI  vUll* 
tegrity  and  careful  watchfulness  in  this  particular,  and  ViftS'r'ellt'i 


Neatly  bonnd  in  Cloth  uniformly  with  Ditson  A  Co.’s 
popular  works  of  Maalcal  Litoratore,  [“  Beethoven’s 
Letters,”  “Mendelssohn’s  Letters,”  “Life  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,”  ”  Life  of  Uottscbalk,”  “  History  of  Music,”  Ac.] 


the  recent  disclcsurca  regarding  terra  alba  have  only 
served  to  make  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  manafhe- 
tures  stand  out  more  tiuui  ever  prominent.  And  when  wo 
add  that  his  stock  comprises  everything  in  the  way  of 
confectionery  from  simple  candles  up  to  those  triumphs  of 
art  which  justly  grace  the  most  aristocratic  ‘  trees,’  we 
have  only  tratlifUlly  told  the  stoiy  of  Southmayd’s  Christ- 


THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE 

AND 

Woman’s  Health 

JOURNAL, 

in  addition  to  a  great  amount  of  veiy  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  matter  for  (hmUles  and  individuals,  contains  cveiy 
month  much  that  is  specially  instmcUve  and  cnconraging 
to  Women. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  Tear. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPIES,  WHICH  ARE 
FURNISHED  FREE. 

.  AUSTIN.  JACKSON.  St  CO.,  PabUsherfi, 
DangTillc,  lit.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  St  CO.  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  St  CO.,  New  York. 

$10  MADE  FROM  50c. 

.Something  urgently  needed  by  eveiybody.  Call  and 
examine,  or  12  samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for  Fifty  Cents 
that  retail  easily  fur  'I'cn  Dollars. 

R  L.  WOLCOT  , 

'  181  Chatham  Square.  New  York. 

IS  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

Cj  male  and  Ibmale,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
Z  PROVED  COM.MON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
(DM.ICHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
^  nor  manner.  Price  onl>’  S 15.  Fully  Rcensed  and  war- 
I  ranted  for  five  years.  >Ve  will  pay  S  1,000  for  any  nna- 
I  Chino  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  mure  beautiful,  or  more 
elastic  scam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 
^  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  Wo 
^  pay  agents  from  |75  to  $2.50  per  month  and  expenses, 
S  or  a  commission  tlrom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
^  be  mode.  Address  NECOMB  Sc  CO.,  Boston, 
|>  Mass.;  PittabuTK,  Pa.;  8t.  Louis,  Mo.;  or 
P  Chicago,  III. 

Young  folks’  rural,  largest  and  handsom¬ 
est  young  folks'  paper.  Greatest  success !  Best  sto¬ 
ries  and  pictures.  Splendid  Cash  Pay  to  Agents,  or  whole 
amount  returned  in  Watches,  Musical  Instruments,  Jew- 
elrv.etc.  $  1.00  per  year,  samples  10c.  Address  H.  N.  F. 
LKwI.S,  Pub.  Wettem  Rural,  Chicago. 

DIABETIC  FLOCK. 

Tlie  prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  making  Biieuit  fi>r 
the  DfaMtlc  and  Dyspeptic,  may  be  had  of  JOHN  W. 
SHEDUKN,  I’liarniaccutist,  363  Bowery,  comer  Fourth 
Street,  New  York. _ _ 

The  Horse  Hair  Inner  Soles  are  not  “  things  of 
beauty,”  but  to  tbose  wishing  for  warm  and  drj'  feet  they 
arc  a  “  thing  of  joy.”  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  John 
8.  Akdbews,  54  Elm  Street,  and  by  J obh  H.  Bogebs,  Ko. 
1  Treriiont.  Street.  Boston. _ 

1826  VEGETAm^^POT.MONABY  |gyQ 
Oldest  and  beat  remedy  fur  Coughs  and  Colds,  Get  genuine. 


THEA-NECTAR 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 


January  7, 1871.] 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  GO 


ARE  ENABLED  TO  OEEER  FOR  THE 
PRESENT 


IS  THE  MOST 


A  FULL  SUPPLY 


SEWING  MACHINE 


1871.  Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly.  1871 


It  ha«  taken  tlie  hlkhest  Preniluma  at  every  prominent 
Fair  wlietv  uliown,  In  the  year 


Ladies’  and  Gents’ 

EXTRA  REALITY 

Kid  Gloves, 


.r  I'verv  flr«t.claM  machine  In  the  market. 

AGENCIES:  505  BKOAUWAY,  NEW 
UtK,  and  In  all  principal  citlea  andtowna. 


Bdo  your  own 

PRINTING  with  a  NOV- 
ELTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  beat  prt^aa  ever 
made  fur  the  purpose,  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  for  the  use  of 
General  Job  Printers. 
They  arc  most  admirably 
adapted  for  BUSINESS  Prlnt- 
Inir,  for  Church,  Sabbath 
School,  and  Society  work, 
and  also  for  Missionary  and 
Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 

VillaKe  Newspaper  and  Job  Ofllce. 
Prices  of  Presses  .  .  *16,  #30,  832,  850. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  speclmerw  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  Ml  Federal  St.,  Bo.stos, 
Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTDN,  16  College  Place, 
New  Vork  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  &  LUDWIO,  917  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  65  West 
Van  Buren  St.,  Cliicago,  111. 


Throngb  struggle  and  snlfering,  at  the  cost  of  multiform  agonies,  bereavements,  devastations,  the  American  Idea  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  preamble  to  our  fathers’  Declaration  of  IndeprMence  approaches  Its  complete  realization.  The  noble,  in¬ 
spiring  assertion  that "  all  men  are  created  equal,”  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  unalleiuble  rights  to  life,  Ubr-rty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Is  no  longer  a  glittering  generality,  a  poet’s  fltncy,  a  philosopher’s  speculation,  hut  the 
recognlzM  base  of  our  political  fabric.  The  br-nlgn  Revolution,  which  dates  from  the  Boston  Massacre  of  1776,  finds  Its 
logical  completion,  just  one  centuiy  later.  In  the  XVth  Amendmimt,  which  gives  to  the  equal  political  and  civil  rights 
of  every  man  bom  or  natorallzed  m  our  Republic  the  shield  and  defence  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  billows  of 
Caste  and  Privilege  may  roar  and  rage  around  that  rock,  and  may  transiently  seem  on  the  point  of  washing  it  away ; 
but  its  foundations  arc  deep-laid  and  steadfkst,  and  the  breakers  of  Reaction  and  Slavery  are  hurled  agmnst  and  da^ 
their  spray  over  It  In  vain. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  forces  of  Prejudice  and  Aristocracy.  We  do  not  forget  that  a  very  large  minority  of  thw 
American  People  still  hold  in  their  Inmost  hearts  that  Blacks  have  no  rights  whicb  Whites  are  bound  to  respect.  We 
fhlly  appreciate  the  desperation  wherewith  all  the  waning  elements  of  hatred  to  Republican  achievement  will  be  com- 
hined  and  hurled  against  the  battlements  of  Republican  ascendency  In  the  Presidential  Electio.!  of  1872.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  local  successes,  ftcilitated  by  Republican  feuds  and  dissensions,  wUl  inspire  the  charing  host  with  a  san- 
wine  hope  of  victory,  such  as  nerved  it  to  put  forth  its  utmost  strength  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contests  of  1864  and 
1868.  Yet  our  fhith  Is  char  and  strong  that  the  American  People  still  bless  God  that,  on  the  red  battle-flelds  of  our  late 
Civil  War,  the  Union  was  upheld  and  .Slavery  destroyed,  and  wiP.  never  consciously  decide  that  the  precious  blood 
thereon  poured  out  was  lavished  in  vain. 

The  Tkibl're  beUeves  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  straggle  by  legitimate  means  to  beneilcent  ends.  To  SUtc  Sov¬ 
ereignty,  It  opposes  Indissoluble  National  Integrity;  to  Slavery  for  Blacks.  Liberty  for  All;  to  Proscription,  Enfran¬ 
chisement;  to  Popular  Ignorance,  Universal  Education;  to  intensity  and  eteraity  of  wrathftal  Hate,  universal  and  In¬ 
vincible  Good-WiU.  It  would  fain  do  Ita  utmost  to  hasten  the  glad  day  when  the  ^uth  shall  vie  with  the  North  In  ex¬ 
ultation  and  gratitude  over  the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  or  taint  of  that  spirit  which  impelled  Man  to  exult  In  the 


ALL  THE  DESIRABLE  SHADES  OF 
COLORS. 


As  the  quality  and  style  of  Glove  which  they 
offer  Is  Irecomlng  extremely  scarce,  they  re- 
spectfuUy  suKKcst  the  propriety  of  their 
friends  and  customers  promptly  supplying 
their  wants. 


BROADWAY, 

4tta  Avenue.  9th  and  10th  Streets. 

NEW  YORK. 


VERY  CHOICE. 

SOUTHMAYD’S 
Broken  Gandyi 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties;  Is  one  of  the  best 
Candles  that  can  be  manufhetured. 

For  purity  and  quality  It  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Nichols,  BuRTNEn,&Ca 

FINE  FURS, 

477  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  MOTH-PATCHES,  FRECKLES,  AND 

TBII  Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKUE 
I  HN  EOTION.  It  Is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by 
Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


THE  FOUNDLING. 


a  A  Group  of  Statuary  by 
JOHN  ROGER.S, 
just  completed.  Also, 

Coming  to  the  Parson. 

Price,  8 15  each. 
Parties  desiring  these  nr 
other  groups,  or  wishing  to 
send  them  as  presents  to 
fliends,  can  enclose  the 
_  price  and  they  wlU  be  de- 
"  livered  at  any  point  east 
i  of  the  Mississippi  with  all 
express  charges  prepaid  ; 
or  will  be  sent  west  of  there 
by  height  and  a  discount 
.  allowed  in  compen.satlon. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  Price  List  to 

JOHN  ROGER.S,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE 


For  Plmplv  Eniptions,  Black  Heads,  Flesh  W'orms,  or 
Grubs,  and  blotched  illstlgiiraiions  on  the  /■’ace,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedonc  ami  Pimple  Remedy.  Prepared 
onlv  hv  1)K.  B.  C.  PERRY,  liennntologist,  49  Bond  St., 
Nciv  Tork.  Sold  by  Druggists  ovcrywheie. 


iTHEA-NECTAR 


To  OXE  Addre.’^.*,  all  at  one  Post-Office. 


Ten  Copies  . 
Twenty  Copies 
Fifty  Copies  . 


■lett T6A^  WITH  THE 

ir^  Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ill  WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 

all  tastes. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


And  one  extra  copy  to  each  club. 


ROGERS’S^ROUPS. 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 


The  lyfewTork  Semi- Weekly  Tribune 

Is  published  eveiy  TUESDAY  and  FRID.VY.  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  gives.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  THBee 
or  FOfR  of  the  BEST  AND  LATEST  POPULAR  NOVELS,  by  living  authors.  Nowhere  else  can  so  much 
current  intelligence  and  permanent  literary  matter  be  bad  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  in  THE  SEMI-IVEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

One  Copy,  one  year— 104  numbers  .  .  .  84.00  I  Two  Copies . 87.00 

Five  Copies,  or  over,  tor  each  copy  ....  8  3,00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  cvciy  club  of  ten  sent  for  at  one  time;  or.  If  prefem'd,  a  copy  of  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,  by  Mr.  Greeley. 


210  Washington  Street, 

are  Uie  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  tor  the  sale  of 
these  famous  statuettes. 


i06.  No.  8  Chnrch  St„  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Xeetar  Circular. 


Bncngn  ix  CoimBucnox, 
PaxMCH  Bbias,  Sweet-  ^ 
i  eet  Smoker, 

A  OxgAPMT- 


Aon  A  DAY  to  Agenta:  IS  new  articles,  staple  as 
iPaU  flour.  Samples  tree.  C.  M.  Liiiisgtow.  Chicago. 


Agenti 
and  Dealeie 
Wanted  fai  every  City 
hitd  Town,  and  well  paid 
tat  eellinf.  Ftloe  Liat  mailed. 
Sample  Pipe  eent  poet  paid  for  60  centa. 

&  HOOFER,  Mf T  Briar  Fipc%  802  Broadway,  H.  T 

Sample  of  Extra  Quality,  with  Cigar  Holder  com- 
blnixl,  75  cts.  Superbly  flnisbed,  with  Cigar  Holder,  S  1.(10. 
GcnluneMeerschaum-BowI,$l..iO.  Meerschaum Bo.vwood 
Stem,  Amber  mouthpieces,  $2.75.  All  Genuine  Slee-r- 
schaum  Stem,  and  Bowl,  and  Amber  mouthpiece,  $  4.25. 
Sent  Post-paid  or  Express. 

(In  writing,  state  that  yon  saw  this  In  Evert  Sattbpat.) 


COMBINATION 

STENCIL  ALPHABET 


AMD  FIGURES. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  ,  .  ■  .  It  is  an  exceedingly 

useful  Inventions  of  rapid  method  of 

the  age  for  51  er-  — "'‘R'klng  Boxes  for 
chants  and  Bust-  Shipment,  Show 

ness  men.  NSSlSqiS^  Cards,  Price  Lists, 

Patented  Aug.  11,  ’68.  Call  and  get  a  Circular. 

NEW  YORK  STENCIL  WORKS, 

87  Naaaau  Street,  New  York. 


Mail  Sabactibera 


***  To  sulntcrihers  wishing  to  preserve  Mr.  Greeley's  Essays,  “  What 
I  Know  ok  Farming,”  and  who  pay  the  full  price,  i.  e.,  S  10  Jbr 
Daily,  ^Afor  Semi-Weekly,  or  8  2  for  The  Weekly  Tribune*, 
tee  will  send  the  booh,  {tost-fuiid,  if  reipiest  be  made  at  the  time  of' 
subscribing. 


MAGIC  LANTEFNS  for  $1.00. 

(treat  Holiday  sensation,  with  M  different  views  of  com¬ 
ical  and  entertaining  subjects.  Constructed  of  tbc  best 
material  with  strung  lens  and  N*autifhl  views.  Beautify 
your  homes  and  instruct  your  fhmlly  with  one  of  these 
miniature  panoramas.  Our  immense  sales  enable  us  to 
send  them  to  any  part  of  the  country  ftee  by  mail  complete 
In  a  case  on  roc<‘lnt  ofprice  $  1 .00.  Address 

W,  GODFREY  ^  — - *  - 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  TRIBUNE  OFFICE, 


The  Tribone  Almanac  for  1871 .  Price,  26  cents. 

Tribune  Almanac  Reprint.  1838  to  1868.  2toIs.  Half  Bound,  $  10. 

RecoUections  of  a  Bnsy  Life.  By  Horace  Grwley.  Various  styles  of  bintUng.  Cloth,  $2A0.  Libraiy ,  $ 3A0. 
Half  Morocco,  $4.  Half  Calf,  f  .5.  Morocco  .Vntianc,  $7. 

Political  Economy.  By  Horace  Gnvlcy.  $  1..W. 

Kwbank’a  Hydraidica  and  Mechanica.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Large  octavo.  Cloth,  $5. 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Qnlun.  $1. 

Eleinenta  of  Agricnlture.  Waring.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  $  I. 

Draining  for  Health  and  Profit.  Waring.  Cloth,  $  1A6. 

.Hent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  making  remittances  always  procure  a  draft  on  New  York,  or  a  Pott-  Office  Money  Order,  if  possible.  lYhcae  neitfier 
of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money,  bat  aheayt  in  a  reoisteked  tetter. 

Terms  Cash  In  Advance. 

Addresa 


&  CO.,  52  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  JAPANE.se  corn  file  remoTes 
Corna  without  pain ;  price,  2.ic.  .sold  at  drag, 
shoe,  and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  and  trade  supplied  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO.,^4^no^traet.  New  York, _ 


n®  Cures  SORE  THROAT, 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COLDS. 

NnihR  Poland’s  White  Pino  Compotmd, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

rtlVjl^  Poland’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

I  hI  Spitting  of  Blood. 

^  PJ  Poland’a  Whlto  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Aflec- 
tions  generally. 

Poland's  Wliito  Pino  Compound, 

Oures  Kidney  Oomplainta. 

For  licaith  comes  sparkling  In  the  streams. 
From  cool  Chocorim  stealing; 

There ’s  iron  in  our  Northern  vrlnds; 
Oa.-jnnei  are  trees  qf  healing.’' 

Jojui  a.  Whittier. 


q’HE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  DAY-BOOK - 
I  THE  CHAMPION  OF  THE  WHITE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  AGAINST  THE  WORLD.  — 82  per 
year.  .Vddress  “  i>Alt-i>uOK,’’  New  York  City. 


The  Tribune,  New  York 


TUC  PfillFRIFft  NETS,  SEINES,  LINES, 
I  nc  rioncnico.  twines,  smuble  mr  Ex¬ 
port,  River,  Pond.  Lake,  or  Sea  Eishlng,  for  sale  to  the 
trade  bv  AMERIC.tN  NET  AND  TWINE  CO., 
Samples  and  prices  by  mall.  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
I  MADE 


Earth  Closet 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Onba. 

8  300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Frizes  cashed  and  Information  ftiraished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

_ _ No.  16  W'all  Street,  New  York. 


OB  Commotle.  WOODRUFF’S  151PROVED  PA¬ 
TENT  ftum  86.50  811.00.  Absolutely  without 
odor.  Indi.'penssble  to  every  Ihmlly. 

A  DBAPER  &  CO,,  Sole  Agents  for  IT.  S. 

No,  40  Cortlandt  8t.,  New  York. 


With  our  Stondl  and 
Key  Check  Outfit. 
CmcmLAxs  Fail. 

Local  and  travelling  salesmen 
wanted.  Business  light  and 
iterprise,”  "Cheap  Jeweliy,” 
.\ddress,  enclosing  stamp. 


HONOKABLK.  No  “  Gift  Eu 
or“  Bogus  51onev  ”  ™in(lle. 


rANTED- AGENTS.  (820  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HO.ME  SHUTTLE  8E5VINO 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
"  loci-ttiteh”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fully 
Keented.  The  best  and  cheapest  (hmllv  Sewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  Address  JOKNSON, 
CLARK,  Sc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  rittsburg. 
Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


or  nogus.nonev  Hwiniue.  .iiiuir-ss,  eirciuoiiig  sruiiir, 

B.  H.  walker,  34  Park  Row.  New  York. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION^ 

SEND  two  three-cent  sumps  to  PROCTER  BROS^ 
Gloccbstkk,  Mass.,  (or  '•TREATISE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  H.VIR,'*  worth  8500.00  to  any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  hair  (Tom  fhllmg  off,  or  ftom  fading  or 
turning  gray._  AJYonderftil  Treatise — aend  for  It. 

CHBOMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albnms  Imported  and  mann- 
(hctureii  bv  E.  rf.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO..  591 
Bro*Mlway,_New  York,  opposlu  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

TOKER’S  dictionary.  — seat  free.  Acxxts, 
el  Wa»iu>.  geo.  MANSON,  37ParkKow,  N.  Y. 


By  C.  D.  WARNER. 

With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

I  vol.  .  .  16mo.  .  .  $1.00. 


Agents  wanted -8 225  a  Month  bv  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOSTON,  51A.SS.,  or  S  f.  LOUIS,  MjO; _ 


*,•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellcts.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  r^ 
ccipt  of  price  by  tbc  Pabllahcrs, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD.  A  CO.,  Boston. 


A  WEEK 

Address  SACI 


ents  in  a  new  business. 
:LTY  UO.,  Saco,  Mo. 


END  STAMP  for  CaUlc 

BngraTlngs  to  L.  A. 


for  the  Blood.  SoldbyDrng- 
gista. 


I 

I 


\ 


■  F.  SCHLEIKF.K  &  Co.'S 

PURE  CALIFcSrNIA 

BRANDY 


^e\.YEASTy 

--  Powder  - 

Try  it,soldbyqrocers 


[January  7, 1871, 


EVERY  SATtROAY. 


If  you  wl»h  to  bo  comforUblo,  whrncxpoaod  ln«nj-  way 
to  tho  wcatiH'r  send  fur  a 


Slae  of  Neele,  l«  tho  onlv  moaonro  nocowary.  Rrtall 
lirlrro,  •  14,  »  Ifl,  •  I K,  and  •  80.  WhoKwalo  draloro 
oond  tiir  t'lmilHr.  \  fow  of  tho  fhmotia  “  fbtor  onot*  ” 
[m.’Uiiifartnrod  to  oiir  onlor  in  l.ondon  and  now  oni‘n,<l  for 
tbv  llntt  tinu'  In  thia  counto’ j  aru  fur  luilu  at  $  W  each. 

0.  W,  SIMMONS  &  SON, 

«OAK  194LLx”  Boston, 

38,  34,  30,  38  NORTH  8T. 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

Here  Jtiiit  opciVHl  their  ('olU'Cllon  of 

DRESS  AND  B^ND  BRACELETS 

For  the  Holiday  Si 

Also,  a  vciy  large  and  chulcc  nssurtment  uf 

NECKLACES  AND  LOCKETS.  . 


T  hnve  (rrrnf  Ir  Ih  Ip''  mMo  to  recommend 

this  Hraiiily  lo  niy  Im'ilin-u  hs  a  Purt* 

]5ran<l)*i  Itee  fmin  nil  HiliilU'iiuioiiH  and  suhstitiittnns  of 
«4hrr  <u  tl{i\ur.ii.rs.~  ('I1AULL8  T.  JaVCKSON* 

Slate  Assayer  lor  sMnni*nelnii»eitn. 

liV  MrllLVIKF.lt 


K.  SCIiLkIKKU  «k  CO.,  Snn  Frnneisco. 

HENRY  Q.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Koaver  Htivrt,  Now  York, 
HULK  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


Yosemite !  Yosemite ! 

Tbo  flnrst  stcnwcoplc  Views  uf  the  wunderfhl  Vnaenilte 
yet  made  will  b^nbllshiHl  Dt^cemN'r  IMh.  by  E.  A  H.  T. 
Anthony  tt  Co.,  noi  Kroadwat,  upn.  Metnipulltan. 
ChromfMi  &  Frsmm,  Albuma,  Stereoscopes, 
_ Graphoeoopcs,  MeKaletoscopes. _ 


GENERAL  BURNSIDE. 


GEO.  A.  FRINGE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largeat,  and  Most  I'erfcct  Uanubetury  In 
the  I'nlted  .State*. 


PRANG’S  CHRGMOH  for  H<»L1DAY  PRESENTS. 

PRANG'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  CHRISTMAS  lent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by 

L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Uoaton. 


A  DOLLAR  STEAM  ENGINE! 
A  DOLLAR  STEAM  ENGINTC! 
A  DOLLAR  STEAM  ENGINE! 
A  DOLL.AR  STEAM  ENGINE! 
A  DOLLAR  STEAM  ENGINE! 


Most  wonderftil  Toy  of  the  age !  Run*  l.OCO  revolution*  per  minute  ! 
The  wily  reclpuKaUng  Toy  Knginc  Jn  cal*t»nco.'  With  Hrau  Muller, 
Silver-plated  Fly  Wheel,  Steam  Chest,  Cylinder  ri»ton.  Lamp,  Funnel, 
Wirk,  Ac.  Complete  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $  I.3U. 

My  COLBV  BROS.  A  CO.,  m  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


S  IO  Per  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
riKkedfl.rTmnKportatton.'  C.  A.  RICH.VRDS  A  CO, 


99_Washtngton  St.,  Mostun. 


HARVEY  FISK  YISK  &  HATCH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

No.  A  Naaaao  Street,  New  York,  December  18,  1870. 
PTJNDINO  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS.  . 

WitWa  the three  monlli*  a  very  laive  amount  of  Five-Twenty  Mond*  hare  been  funded  through  our  oBicc  Into 
the  First  Mortgrase  Bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  besides  large  saloe  of  the  same 
*eeartUe*  for  new  investmenr*. 

We  deal  in  Central  Pactfle  Bond*  the  same  as  In  Oovemment  Securltle*,  and  rejjard  them  as  aflordlng  the  dcslml 
medium  far  funding  Five-Twenty  Bunds,  rifAo'it  rtil»clwm  of  inUrtMt,  md  rtitk  unimpairtd  secuntff. 

They  are  all  Cunpon  Bonds  of  f  1,(W  each,  interest  payable  Jan.  I  and  July  I. 

UF*  They  art  tit/I  taotnt  a»d  kart  a  rro,fy  markrt  t»  aft  the  money  etnfrer  etflhis  country  and  Enrope,  are  daily 
ynoted  at  the  Sloet  Erehanye,  and  ran  be  told  at  rurrrnt  market  price  at  readily  at  the  Bondt  of  the  Uoremmciit. 

,  Earnings  Ham  Llih‘ from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  I,  IDTO . C‘1,4I7..1I1 

Earning  Main  Line  from  Jan.  I  to  Dec.  1,  IMS . ' .  .l.'itiO.ltR'i  ' 

Increase  In  18R) . C  2,106, sit 

We  keep  a  supply  of  these  secndtles  on  hand,  and  ftimish  them  at  corrent  market  price.  * 

The  advantage  or  exchanging  Oovemment  Bonds  for  these  Is  about  as  follows:— 

ProeeedsorSl,«W.VMbondoriM7.soldat  no . 31,100.09 

Coat  cf  $1, CM  Central  I’acllle  bund  at  K .  *.  *  ,*  . . TIO.UO 

Ditfeienee  realized . 3 1*0.00 

We  eontinne,  as  heretufure.  to  boy  and  sell  Goremment  Ronds,  make  Colleetlons.  receive  Deposits,  »ubj<*:t  to  chech 
at  sight  without  notice,  and  alluw  interest  on  balancrs,  and  du  a  general  Banking  business.  FISK  A  H.VTCH. 


A.  S.  HATCH. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  tho 
t  same  popularity, 
ty  Send  for  Price-List*. 

•  Address  BVFFAI.O,  N.  V., 

Or  ClIICAfJO,  ILL. 


Thf.  First  Edition  or  Onr  IlrNDRKD  and  Fiktt 
THorsAND  euide*  uf  Vlck’a  Illaatroted  Catalocue 
ofaetNla  and  Floral  Guide,  Is  puldished  snd  read}-  to 
send  out,  —  lUU  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  alinmt  every 
desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable.  It  Is  eleganlly  print.'d 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  line 
Wuud  Engravings  and  Two  beauttfol 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beantiful  and  the  must  Instructive  Floral  Quido 
publlsbcd.  A  German  Edition  published,  In  all  other 
respects  similar  to  the  English.  i 

Rent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  appitestton.  Sent  to  all  others  who  order 
them  for  Ten  Centa,  which  Is  not  half  the  cost.  Address, 
_ JAMES  VICK,  Bocheatcr,  N.  Y. 


I  “CHOICE,  CHARMING,  CHEAP.” 

THE  NURSERY. 


ASON  «  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS. 

Important  Improvementa. 

-  •i'.JL-il  Betluced  Prlcca. 

We  have  this  season 
the  pleasure  of  announc- 
tag  Important  Impmve- 
mrnts  In  our  Cabinet 

tents  were  granted  us 
WE  '  Ini  June  21  snd  .\iig.  28, 

CK  I  ,  ■  .  ww  18711;  also  a  conHitler- 

■I.  I  ^  '  I  ^  able  reduction  In 

'  B  I  BBHRI  '  HrI  prices  of  several  lead- 

llH  iRPaHWH  L  i  ing  styles.  Having  a<kl- 
eiltoourprevlmislmlld- 
^  ■  'tags  a  large  new  ftrcioty, 

ostuNt  to  b<-  ahV 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Until  after  the  Holidays,  TIFFANY  tt  CO. 
will  keep  Open  Store  daring;  the  eveuinsa. 


BEST  OF  ALL  THE  MAGAZINES  FOR 
'  CHILDREN.” 


"Exquisitely  ninstrated.” 

*  Beautifully  Printed.” 

"Admirably  Edited.” 

Pueli  Is  Ihelestimony  of  lending  eritlcnl  journals.  “  Tnn 
NtRSUBT  ”  will  enter  on  Its  fifth  year  January,  1871.  It 
has  attain^  Its  pres«-nt  large  rirculation  by  sheer  merit, 
anil  liy  nttViictionit  the  most  genuine,  appreciated hy  h*tk 
yiaingandoIA  Inlls  peculiar  lino  it  is  without  it  peer. 
W  shall  spare  nh  expense  in  keeping  up  its  high  chaiactcr, 
and  making  tt,  if  possible, 

I  Mora  and  More  Attractive. 

17*  Subtcrlbo  NOW,  and  act  last  two 
*  nuinbera  of  1870  FREE. 

T'enns,S1..80ayearin  advance;  1.8  cents  a  single  number, 
llieral  discount  to  clubs.  J’remiums  given  for  new  suh- 
scriher*.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the 
rubllsher, 

•  JOHN  L.  SHOBEY, 

No.  80  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


iLUXOis  State  Nattsal  Histobt  SoctEiT, 
Bloomington,  111.,  J uni' 2(1, 1*70. 

T.  M.  Avert,  I'resident  of  the  N'atinnal  Watch  Company: 

Deab  Sir.  —  Last  year,  in  the  explonilinns  of  the  can¬ 
on*  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  nnusual  orportnnitie*  to 
test  the  accoracy  of  one  of  y isir  w  atches.  I  w  as  provided 
with  fonr  pocket  chronometers  for  nse  in  astronomical  ol>- 
scrratloas.  1  also  bad  with  nw  an  '*  Elgin  ”  watch,  which 
I  rated  ftom  time  to  lime  together  with  the  chronoinvters 
by  nhscrvatkms  with  the  sextant.  Uf  the  flve  Instru- 
menu  Its  rate  was  the  seeisid  best.  With  the  ordinary 
dMurhance  due  to  transportation,  ita  rate  was  the  least 
vartaMe.  while,  with  the  extraordinary  distnrhance  Inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  Instrument  on 
which  1  coold  rely,  the  ebroDometers  at  last  becomtag 
useleas. 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  yooit  conliaUy, 

J.  W.  ROWELL, 


FOR  THE  INSTANT 
Relli'f  andRadical  Cure  of 

CCoId  Feet,  Rhenmit- 
tism,  Nrnralgla,  Head¬ 
ache,  Dysis'psla, '  Loss  of 
vital  Power, Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  drugfitts.  Send 
stamp  for  circular.  Address 
.VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION. 
140  Treraont  Street,  Bnston. 


New  Jewelry 


From  London  and  Paris.  New  styles 

f 

of  our  own  make  and  selection  from 
the  best  Americfm  manufacturers.  A' 
larger  variety  than  ever,  before  offered 
of  Necklaces,  Lockets,  Ear-Rings,  and 
Bracelets.  >  .  . 


An  muatratad  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Making  Watches  by 
Machtaeiy,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Ricliafdsoa,  win  be 
forwanled,  fice  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

159  ft  161  Lake  Street,  Chicaffo: 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BEST 

GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


‘  a  ^  Maamlfloent  Asaurt- 

^g^i^^W^wnient  of  genuine 

U  meerschaum  pipes 

all  of  my  own  make,  and  fully 
warranted,  for  HOLIDAY 
~ —  PRESENTS.  No.eJohn 

Street,  first  floor,  up  stairs.  Also  at  the  stare,  corner 
Nassau  and  John  Streets,  New  York. 

F.  J.  KALDENBERG. 


Tho  bound  volume*  of  Thb  NrxaxBT  form  THE 
MOST  RICHL'Y  ILLUSTRA'TED  Juvenile  llbraiy 
extant.  They  are  Issued  half-yearly.  Each  volume  Is 
complete  In  Itself.  Priee,  per  vol.,  $  I.  Bound  In  extra 
style,  3  h28.  Two  vol*.  hound  In  one,  3  1.75. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Any  volums  sent,  post¬ 
paid.  on  receipt  of  price,  hy 

JOHN  L.  SHOBEY, 

36  Broomfield  St.,  Boston. 


I  ifllio  Bswabd  Is  oifered  hy 
the  proprietor  6f  l>r.  Ssgo'e 
Cstsirh  Remedy  for  s  esw 
of  Cstsrrh  wbkb'bersn  not 
care.  .Bold' by  druggists, .or. 
sent  by  mall  for  so  rents. 
A  pamphlet  on  Cstsrrli  free. 
Address  Dr.  K.  V.  riurs. 
No.  183  Benecs  Street.  Buf 
fsl  I.  N.  T. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
jeOMPANT,  Of  HartfbPil,  Conn.  Cash  Asset*, 
$lJi«,M».  Orant*  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Polictea,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  esuatag  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  PaUcieawnlttenbytbeyearoriDantb. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  Six  Yeara  in 
benefits  to  poUcy-bolden. 


WHETHER  YOTT  WISH  TO  BUY  OB 
SELL,  write  to 

CHARLES  W.  HASSLER, 

No.  84  BROAD  ST.. 

NEW  YORK. 


Reiil 

Road 

Bonds. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTpjD. 

Address  for  circulars  Bandanah  ManufiMturinK 
lo.,  Htatlon  “A,”  New  York. 


Printed  at  the  University  Prsas,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  h  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgoofl,  a  Co. 
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N’ew  Books. 


MRS.  LEONOWENS.  — The  English  Gov- 
erness  at  the  Siameite  Court*  With  16  full* 
}Kige  Ulustrmtionh  tVuiu  rhi>ti>Kraph8  l>iv«4‘ntc<l  to  the 
Author  by  the  Kii4(  ol*  Siam.  $;i.0U. 

*•  One  of  the  haiHlsonH*«it  a^  well  ma  in*wt  interi'Ktini; 
lhM»ks  of  the  i«  Airs.  LiHknoweiis*8  *  EimiUh  Gtiv- 

enit^MA  at  the  Siunu'M'  Court.*  The  |tapers  which  have  a|>- 
iHwrvNl  in  the  MluMfic  Monthlp  tnve  a  ver>’  incomplete 
itleu  i>t‘  this  book,  which  einboilies  the  rt'ctUlectUms  of  six 
.M'ars  in  tiu  it»yal  luilace  at  Itimidtuk,  in  which  the  m«*st 
mriinat*^  i\*hiri4»»i.H  were  enjoyinl  ^\ith  the  nUinjr  t:imil>- 
aiKl  the  lUich  <ie,niitaries  of  the  nation,  and  ever>'  i»pportu- 
nity  was  ^iveii  for  oliMTvatKm  t4»  one  S4»  well  aide  t<»  ot»* 
?<>rve  as  .\Irs.  I-itmowvns.  IlK'n*  is  no  deuartiiu'nt  in 
w  hich  the  author  U  not  well  iutbrniiHl, leliihon,  litem- 
tim%  MicUal  customs,  nathuul  and  iK^rsonal  eliaracter, 
eenumoiios  and  t>bs4Tvauci^,  —  btdnx  all  tn'UttHl  in  a  inan- 
lUT  at  once  instructive  aiMl  hiirhiy  euteniUniu;:.  1ii:Uhh!, 
the  iMiok  it^ds  like  a  tleti‘>u  bt'cau.w  ot'  its  novelty,  and  is 
written  in  the  moat  ebanuiu;:  style.  Ihe  book  is  a  de« 
litfhtful  <«ie  in  everj*  respect,  intensely*  Inteivstini:,  bi'au- 
lifully  iilustmtiM,  and  !inel>*  printed.  It  cannot  tail  to  at* 
tmet  the  attention  which  it  Ji^serws.**  — 


DIO  LEWIS.  —  Talks  about  People’s  , 

Stomach.«i«  1  vi4.  l:hiu>.  $  l.o0. 

“  Wo  n'jiard  it  a.s  a  v'4>odly  sijm  of  the  times  that  iH*<»ple 
have  taken  t4>  tsMiks  <ai  h^iriene,  and  re;mlatin}( 

their  haiiits  thonuViuu  by  tlie  laws  oc‘  nature  aii«l  heahh. 
.\mon;!  the  lH*st  auUle.s  am!  imanlians  of  this  irreat  jmblic 
aiul  pri\‘HU  liiteiwt  few  tleser>'e  stiwell  of  their  lelUiw-  , 
i-rt’atun^  as  l>r.  Dio  Lewis;  his  };\'unuistic  manuals  have 
iiulieatetl  far  luiti  wide  salubri<ais  e.\erclse;  and  now,  in 
plain,  toreible,  :in<t  w  ise  tenns,  be  irives  us  an  e.xceileiit 
ijuide  to  S4>uiid  «lii;i«ti4m,  aihl  a  knowledtee  <n'  the  laws  4>f 
iialritiikU  and  dK’t.  Kverv’  htuisebold  that  w’ould  avoitl 
4Ue  lientl  l>yspc|>sia  sh4mld  lie  provided  with  a  copy  of  lUs 
‘  I'alks  abtmt  l'i*ople*s  Stomachs.*  **  —  11.  T. ’ITckkbman. 


HARTT. —  The  IJeology  and  Physical  Ge¬ 
ography  of  Brazil.  1  vi>l.  8vo.  WUU  IW 
and  lUuslrations.  $.V00. 

**  We  cannot  fully  expn^ss  our  ^rmtitude  for  this  inv*alu* 
abl(’  w'ork.  It  is  timely,  :uid  it  will  be  a  w'ork  of  authority 
and  referenc*  for  the  nnisters  ttf  «iteri>rise,  w’eoltli,  and 
C4»inmerce,  wbiUi  the  human  tule  s'^ts  JtrazUward.  Its 
hi.stor>*  of  th4‘  liekl.s  of  imvious  metals,  i;4»hl  mines  imrtic* 
ularly,  are  ot'  ran*  iuU'r'st,  w’hile  the  ApiMiidix,  tn'atiip; 
ot'  the  Hotocudos,  or  in  l:au  tnhe,  with  tlndr  manner.'*, 
custimis,  and  lan}rua;;4',  is  4it  {Avuliar  inton*st.  .V  valuabh* 
index,  a  larp'  outline  mup.  aii.l  n4*arty  one  hundnil  illus- 
tmtiiaLs,  man\'  <d‘  them  fuh’pata*  anil  of  high  merit  in  the 
ingmvingart,  give  comidetiUiess  and  add  tothe\*tUue  ot' 
the  work.**  —  Proridtuct  Pre.u, 

*‘.\u  extn'mely  rich,  n*adable,  •stive,  and  eve;-v 
w'ay  instnictive  Mduine.  imUspi'iisable  for  all  liliraries  of 
the  least  completenes.*.’*  —  ^*tom  Congi't^atiomiliM, 


LONGFELLOW'.— Dante’s  Divine  Com- 

edy.  .fffW/ion.  3v<4s.  l2nio.  f6.0U. 

•*  In  bt'auty  of  typography,  creamy  r1chnc*s.s  of  paper, 
anti  rleganci*  of  exterior.  Tins  )M»pular  iMition  ut'Long*  , 
t  ‘liuw’s  DanW*  %ies  w  itli  the  original  issue,  wiiilst  moa*  I 
conveiiietit  Utr  onUnars'  us4*  and  much  cheapiT.  In  this 
fonn  the  public  ore  now  imt  in  possession,  at  ver>'  mut* 
enue  cost,  of  the  best  tnuishition  ot'  the  great  meilia  val 
eido,— a  tnutslatioii  that  is  literally  line  for  line  and 
:il!u«R«t  word  tiir  w'4>rd,  without  sacrlUciug  spirit  or  pov  tie 
4‘xeellence.  —  and  of  a  storehonse  of  Dauu’un  literature  in 
U4tt4’s  autl  lilustrative  matter  uurivalle<t  in  the  language.** 
—  r  'ierfiand  IleraM. 


LAWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES  among  the  ^ 

lee-Uutters,  (llass*  Makein,  Coal*Min«*rs,  Iron*  Men, 
and  Ship-Buildirs,  By  .1,  T.  Tbowbkidoe.  1  vtiL 
l^mo.  Copiously  Illustrated.  $1.30. 

Thi.s  i«  one  of  the  bt'st  kinds  of  books  f4ir  young  persons, 
gi\iiig  a  great  mnouiit  of  tnfonnatioii  in  the  clear  ami  en-  , 
tertaining  style  tV»r  which  31  r.  'I  rnwbridge’j*  storb  s  an*  . 
iiotiNi,  A  eojiious  Index  has  Ikn’u  mldiHl  to  the  vfilumi’  to  1 
enable  reaih'rs  t4»  tind  easily  tip*  muikv  curious  tiicts  and  ] 
pnicesses  which  the  Uiok  descrities. 


VERSES.  ByH.  H.  1  vol.  16mo.  $1.26.  I 

This  volume  contains,  in  ailditlon  to  some  pieces  never  I 
Isfire  printed,  these  iNs  ins  wbieli  over  the  slgmiturc  of 
**  II.  I!.**  have  won  nuuierou.s  mlinirers  by  their  line  fltnoy,  1 
bremith  ot*  tlBHight,  and  poetic  grace  of  expnsaiou.  ! 


HAWTHORNE.  — English  Note-Books.  ‘ 

2v<as.  $4.00. 

•‘His  jiower  ofacenrate  external, as  well  a.-*  internal,  , 
rdiservathm,  his  bive  <4*  nature,  his  kitm  insight  into  the  , 
h<’art  life  <»f  all  s«irts,  his  fidelity  to  his  owu  emotions,  j 
and  the  eleap,  lucid  style  in  which  he  conveys  what  his 
4  y«*s  have  sts-n,  n*nder  his  wt>rk  alsHit  England  [‘  Our  Old 
Hoine*]  p.'iinips  tin*  Iswl  we  haw.  The  Baasngos  from 
English  A oie*B4siks,  lust  publisluHl,  Is  a  continuation  <if  | 
th**  same  work.  <»r  rather  the  saiw  work  in  undn*ss,  where 
We  have  the  iiiipri’ssi<ins  h<*  n’eelv4’d,  fresh  as  they  were 
n’t  down  at  the  time,  and  not  as  they  wi*re  i^erward 
elaboratiNl  for  criticism  and  the  puldic.  They  are,  in  a  ! 
double  sc’inw’.  ther4’fon?  >*aluable,  — as  records  of  what  he  > 
>aw  and  heanl,  aiD,  as  uDcomm4»n  revelations  of  his  own  I 
rare  and  weinl  s]»iiil  .**  —  Mnoaziite,  ' 


COFFIN  (Carleton). — The  Seat  of  Empire. 

With  llln.st  rations  and  on  I’xcellent  Map.  $lJiO. 

The  volume  has  been  prepared  in  n’spon.se  to  many  re- 
fiuests  fur  spicillc  information  ctmeern  the  *  physical  f'a* 
tiires  4»f' tin*  vast  n*ach  of  ciKintn*  lying  lietw«*en  the  Lakes 
and  the  Pacific,  not  only  in  the  (Tutitl  State.*:,  hut  in  iiiit* 
ish  America.*  The  country  4U*scrilH*d  includes  the  Bed 
River  region,  Dakota.  Wyoming,  .Montana,  Idalio,  Oregon, 
Wa.'4hingt<m,  and  British  i'olumbia.  —  a  CiHintiy  neatly 
all  of  which  is  capable  of  supi>orting  a  deu'«e  )Hipuiatk>n, 
and  whose  elinuite,  by  rea.s4>n  of  the  Kuro*Siwo,  —  the  j 
Oulf  Str(*am  of  the  Pacific,—  is  romluelve  to  h(‘alth  and  ' 
comfort  even  up  to  the  sixteentli  parallel  <g'  latitude;  • 
wli»*n'  gardens  may  b<*  ma<le  early  in  May,  and  Imriey  1 
IS  reiulj*  for  the  sickle  <ai  the  2lst  4if  .luly;  when*  niin* 
bn>hi’ls  of  p4Uat«M*s  produce  one  hundred  and  HBy,  ami 
barley  is  rais4*d  eighty*f4>ur  bushels  to  the  men*.  Mr.  Oof-  ! 
tin  is  an  4‘nthusiast,  aiui  after  the  manner  of  enthusiasts, 
pres4*nts  IiU  pictim*s  tn  the  mowt  attractive  lights;  but  his  : 
statements  an*  base<l  upon  personal  oh^rN'atUm.  or  ar4? 
siip;s>rt(‘d  by  excellent  autlioritv.  F4*w  liooks  will  bepul>*  i 
ildied  this  M*as  >n  which  will  roon*  agrei-abl)'  combine 
:miu.'<4*m(‘nt  with  iustmetUm  than  th(*s4>  Jottings  of  a  Jour* 
iiali.st  on  a  tour  through  n*gUins  coniparatlvely  unknown, 
btu  abounding  in  obje*cts  of  artistic  as  well  as  utilitarian 
Interest,  and  fim  anls  wlUeh  circumstances  have  combined  • 
of  l.at4Mo attract  the  attcniioii  of  the  civilized  world.**—  ' 
Xetr  iorl'  Worfd,  1 


.WEOBERY  —  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall 
of  Wall  street.  $2.00, 

**  Mr.  3Iedhen  *s  style  is  excellent.  It  !.s  clear,  strong, 
crisp,  and  vivid.  It  never  lapses  Into  dttiness.  IBs 
knowledge  Is  ample,  am!  thus  we  have  the  mysti  ries  of  ' 
the  Ktro<‘t  reht<*4l  In  tljc  nwvt  (-ntcrtalning  mann'T.  Jlow 
tlic  small  sjK-ctilators  manage,  how  the  big  operators 
work,  how  combinations  are  ma<te,  how  •eomers*  are  , 
4‘flrected,  t  he  mysteries  ot'*  puts  *  and  *  call*  *  of  In  lng  short  I 
4ir  long,  th^‘  relations  of  outsiders  and  brokers.  th<‘  tru'tli*  i 
(nIs  of  the  Ixmg  Boom,  the  Regular  Boanl.therrold  Kntnn, 
—  these  and  many  other  points  are  explaini'd  with  as 


much  clearness  as  is  possible  In  more  ex|>osUUm.  -\n  in* 
ten^ng  chapter  is  uevottHl  to  Vauderbiit,  Di\*w,  Uould, 
3iarstou,  Dr.  Durant,  and  others  of  the  givat  oiH*raton*, 
togeth4*r  with  a  sketch  ui  their  most  famous  transactions. 
The  whole  vedume  is  as  interesting  as  a  r4>manec,  and 
seems,  much  ctf  It,  like  a  nH.'onl  ol'  romance.  —  .l/6<i«y 
Pxpiru* 


BRYANT.  —  Homer’s  Iliad.  Uniform  with 

Longfellow’s  Dante,  Tinted  IWIkt,  Ixjvelled 
iMNiru.*:,  gilt  top.  2  vols.  $  lU.Ud.  Tlio  two  volumes 
iulloii'  Calf.  $  20,116. 

**lt  is  just  iL<  well  Uiat  a  turn  in  the  thle  of  fashion 
sluHild  have  K*ft  tin*  field  of  Homeric  translaliim  fn*e  aiul 
opi*nu>ran  .Viiierieau  to  pluck  a  laiin*l  theri'in;  ami  thi* 
eamlor  of  Kngli''h  sclmlan:  will  rejoice  in  the  opiiortunity 
of  acknowK<dgmg  a  'i'nmsatlaiitic  succt*ss  in  an  exin  n* 
iiient  which  at  home  has  uiu  siddtun  (‘iiiUnl  in  failim*. 
I'lHler  l•nliuur^*  eircuuisiane4*s  w**  might  have  h4*sit;itiNl 
to  notice  another  versbin  «*f  th4*  *  lliati  ’  or  *  <Kl.vs>;ey,*  lest 
the  public  slumld  tin*  of  S4i  nuiny  h.arpiiigs  on  a  single 
string;  Imt  tb4*n‘ is  iiioiv*  than  tme  ngU4»n  why  3!r.  Bre¬ 
am’s  version  is  entitled  t44  hav4>  uti  exceptUm  iiiaiU-  in  lU* 
favor,  not  the  U*ast  weighty  of  thest*  being  that  he  aii* 
pnxich(*s  his  tH'^k  with  4*xtraonlinary  mod4*sty,  and  pn*- 
faci’s  his  work  with  noiiiin.^  in  n*fvn*iice  to  translation  a.s 
S4mnd  ami  sensible  os  they  an*  unostentatious.  Of  living 
-Vmeriean  po4*ts,  Mr.  TVilliam  Cullen  Bryant  is  one  <if  the 
imwt  eminent,  as  well  as  one  id’ the  old(‘8t  in  standing. . . . 

We  con^rratulate  our  American  kinsfolk  on  having  a  ]MH*t 
among  them  who  In  his  griH*n  «»lil  age  has  produciHl  a 
translation  of  the  *  Iliad  *  W4»rthy  to  live  niuongst  the  Is'st 
ex|H*riinents  of  the  kind  in  4»ur  coiuimm  language.”  —  »'Jo/* 
urdaf/  Hetiftr  {hmdouU 


MISS  PHELPS  — lled$;eu  la.  $1.50. 

**  We  have  n‘ail  Miss  ITuTjis’s  story  with  tinmixiHl  ap- 
pro%:il.  'fhen*  Is  a  iuirihise  in  it  and  a  |K>wer  that  4mght 
to  make  it  im»re  ix»i>ul;:r  than  *  T  he  Hates  .Vjar.*  It  Heats 
a  delicate,  dithculr,  and  eoinnioiily  aviudiil  subject- the 
duly  ot'  society  to  fdlen  wtmieii  —  with  so  rare  a  di’llcacy 
iuid  V4*t  thonmgim.’ss  — fomi  so  heroic  a  standpoint,  niul 
witli  such  a  clear  appn*h4*itsion  of  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  t  Tiri.*vi’s  u-acUiugs  —  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  lu  art 
S4I  Dill  of  sl»t4‘rly  8ym|«ithy  aiul  love  toward  the  unfurtu- 
luiechLss  —  that  no  trueimin  or  woman  can  lead  it  and 
ni>t  be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  loses  noth¬ 
ing  m  inteiest  or  jKiwer  of  impre.Hsimi  by  being  wrought 
iuio  a  sloia-.”  —  Pifsbifttrian  Jitreiett, 


MURK  AY  —  Music-Hall  Sermons.  $1.50. 

”  Sennuns  would  recover  their  lost  reputation  were 
there  many  so  vig.>rou.s  and  a.s  the.se.  Mr.  Murray 
is  certainly  a  n‘markai»ly  e!4S|Ui‘nt  preacher,  and  his  elo- 
iiuence  is  of  the  best  stirt,  that  of  giHxl  s4.>nse  and  just  sen- 
liinent  fitly  and  feelingly  expri-sscxl.  He  Is  a  ma.ster  of  a 
style  singularly  clear,  pure,  ami  felicitous.  In  general,  tin* 
liieran*  «|ualit.V4»f  the  discourse  is  imc4tiiiinon!y  high,  but  is 
so  without  pR'judlce  to  the  dln*cinesft  ami  simple  cogency 
pr4>i>cr  to  the  orator.  There  are  itassuges  that  would  do 
no  Uiscn*dit  to  Bossuct.  In  tills  ri*spi*ci,  and  as  we  think 
in  most  lesiKets,  he  i.s  diH^’idiolly  to  1h*  rankl'd  al>ove  Hen¬ 
ry  Ward  Beecher.”  —  Ommutttceaith, 


LOWELL  — Among  my  Books.  $2.00. 

Contents,- Dr>'den.>VUchcraft,Sliake8peHn*,  Less¬ 
ing.  Kew  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau  and 
the  Sctitimeiitalists. 

”  A  |)ermanent  aihllUon  to  the  literature  of  genial  schol¬ 
arship  ami  largi'-mimiiNl  criticism . With  a  never-fail¬ 

ing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carrii*s  the  large  Imnlen  <i(  a  ri|X4 
and  wiiU  lv  gatlien*4l  scholarship,  amt  while  there  is  that 
in  his  imuuu  r  wliieli  must  attract  the  i>nl<*amed.  the  wis¬ 
est  of  us  cannot  fail  to  gain  instruction  from  his  ample 
stores,”  —  jbn^alo  Coaritt', 

MRS.  WHITNEY— We  Girls  i  A  Home 

.Storj'.  TVitU  Illustrations.  1  vol.  12mo.  $  1..V). 

**  Evera*  girl  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen  years  old  who  has 
not  tUready  eiijiiyed  it  «>ught  to  have  the  opjHHtunitv  be¬ 
tween  nowand  New  Velar’s,— for  it  i.s  a  origlit,  whole- 
mane  story,  sure  to  do  giKKl,  but  with  mkhing  g(MNl>'  about 
it,  and  wdrtliy  t4>  stand  on  the  Kwne  shelf  with  Miss  Al- 
cott*8  *  Little  Wonum.*  ”  —  Iio*ivH  Adrertiiei\ 


DICKENS— The  Uncommercial  Traveller, 
And  Additional  Chrlatmaa  StorieM.  By 
Ohables  DicitF.NS.  Household  Edition.  1  vol.  16mo. 
TVith  12  FuU-rage  Illustrations,  by  8.  EVTINUF.,  Jk. 
$  1.30. 

This  is  the  fourttxnth  and  l:Lst  volume  of  the  tast(*Ail 
JlotueJiold  Kditum  <»f  Dickens’s  Complete  Wtirks,  of  which 
the  Ni*w  York  Inde^tdent  savs;  “Thesci  books  art*  niit 
imnib4‘r4*d;  and,  singly,  or  tom'ther,  we  should  prefer  them 
to  any  other  iM>pul^  edition.” 


MRS.  STOWE. —  Pnssy  Willow.  Copious- 
l.r  Illiutratod.  1  toI.  .siiiall  4to.  I'nifomi  nitli 
"Quwr  Little  People.”  (LW. 

Mr*.  Stowe  is  as  felicitous  and  winnltiR  when  she  writes 
for  vounjf  people  as  when  writing  “  Vncle  Tom’s  ('abin  ” 
or  ‘‘  Uldtown  Folks  ”  for  their  elders.  As  a  critic  said  of 
“  Queer  Little  Peo|de,”  “  Tliesc  stories  are  amoM'.£  Ihe  very 
best  of  their  kind,  combinini;  most  happily  enterMlnment 
and  instruction.” 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  iMMt>pald,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Bostos. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALMAMAC 


IPor  IMTl. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1R71 

has  boon  prepared  on  the  general  plan  adopted  in  the 
throe  numbers  previously  l!*bued, — that  of  ci>mbining  with 
Illustrations  of  a  high  order  of  merit  literary  articles  ot 
varied  Interost,  Among  the  LITERARY  COXTEKTS 
of  the  new  Issue  are  articles,  never  before  reprinted,  by 
C11ARLP..S  Dk-kens,  Charles  Laxd,  Sib  Waltf.b  Scott, 
and  Leigh  llrxT,  extracts  frinn  Bayabd  Taylor's  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Faust;  and  other  entertaining  biographical  and 
miacellaneous  matter. 

THE  ILLCSTKATIOXS  include  Be wtiful  Demoxb 
FOR  THE  C.VLEXDARa,  I’lCTfREM  M'lTED  TO  THE  SeA- 
aoxa,  XrxERora  attractive  Fancy  Sketches,  and 
Portraits  of  the  Emperor  Xapoleon,  The  Prince  Impe¬ 
rial,  King  M'llliam  of  Prussia,  Count  Bismarck,  Queen 
Victoria,  The  Empre.«ig  Eugenie,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Long- 
fidlow,  Tennyson,  XUsson.  and  Patti.  In  the  variety  and 
excellence  oflts  pictorial  fratures,  the  Atlantic  Alma¬ 
nac  for  1871  far  sorpassen  the  preceding  Issues,  and  Is  be-  [ 
yond  coinpari’TOn  the  hamUoment  iUuntratfd  almanac  trer 
puhlitthed  in  America, 

Price,  .30  cents. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Bookwllers  and  Xewmlealers. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston-. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


TOWN-TALK. 


SATUHDAY,  JANUAllY  7,  1871. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
ONE. 

ANOTIIEJR.  vol  nine  of  the  interiiiiuable 
serial  is  closed  and  placed  upon  the 
shelf  with  the  rest  —  a  l^k  of  pleasant 
inemories  to  some,  a  book  from  which  others 
will  turn  with  tears ;  but  the  story  goes  on, 
for  a  new  volui.^o  is  begun  as  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  romance  and  mystery  as  the  one 
we  have  just  laid  away.  AVhat  a  row  of 
them,  all  labelled  Years  and  ornamented 
with  dusty  dates  I  How  they  have  ac¬ 
cumulated,  these  annuals  !  Quite  a  library, 
one  might  say,  but  dilieriug  from  other  libra¬ 
ries  in  this,  that  the  larger  it  grows  the  less 
desirable  it  becomes.  Tlie  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  volumes  is 
not  to  be  envied  on  that  account ;  he  may 
be  wiser  and  better  and  richer  than  people 
with  smaller  collections,  but  he  has  grown 
old  while  studying  the  cabalistic  jiages,  and 
must  needs  look  forward  to  the  swiftly  com¬ 
ing  time  wbcL  be  shall  take  no  joy  in  them. 
Twenty-five  is  a  good  number  to  have,  if  one 
could  only  keep  it  at  that  figure  ;  but  the  ad¬ 
ditional  yearly  volume  will  come  round  with 
malicious  regularity  whether  we  would  or 
not;  we  are  life-subscribers  to  the  work, 
and  must  take  the  astonishing  twelve-ino’s 
as  they  appeir  with  the  best  grace  we  can, 
laying  to  heart  all  that  is  good  in  them 
and  learning  to  find  even  in  the  darker  epi- 
sixles  some  humanizing  lesson  of  love  and 
charity. 

It  is  a  long,  long  story  that  Time  is  telling. 
We  shall  never  reach  the  end  of  it;  we  can¬ 
not  even  speculate  how  it  will  all  turn  out; 
we  only  know  that  after  we  are  dead  fresh 
characters  will  appear  in  the  plot,  fresh 
complviations  arise,  and  the  drama  with  its 
burden  of  life  and  death  will  go  on  and  on. 
The  oldest  reader  can  catch  but  the  merest 
glim[)se  of  the  story  ;  to  many  —  to  most  — 
it  seems  a  sad  one :  to  otliers  it  is  a  happy 
revelation,  full  of  prosperity  and  quiet  nre- 
side  love,  musical  with  the  faugh  of  children 
and  rich  with  holy  aspiration.  We  trust 
that  all  may  open  at  some  such  fortunate 
page  in  this  bright  now  volume  of  Time, 
winch  has  just  come  to  hand  with  its  half- 
strange,  half-hoiielul  title  of 

1371. 


ETC. 

A  country  paper  delights  us  by  speax- 
ing  of  “  Alsop’s  F ables.” 

Tlie  lion.  M.  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  is 
no  relation  of  Oridieus  C.  Kerr. 

Motto  for  Mr.  Cheney’s  theatre. 
“  Tlii.s  distracted  Globe  !  ”  —  littmkt. 

*„*  One  C.  Bruuetti,  of  Grosvenor  Plac-e, 
London,  advertises  hiiaself  as  “  cook,  con¬ 
fectioner,  and  turtle-merchant.” 

A  fnend  of  ours,  who  is  an  insa¬ 
tiate  reader,  but  has  the  faculty  of  never  re¬ 
membering  the  exact  title  of  any  book  or 
article,  asked  us  the  other  day  if  wc  had 
read  Dr.  Williams’s  valuable  paper  entitled 
“Mind  your  Eve”  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Atlantic  3lonthly. 

A  pardoned  convict  named  Dunbar 
has  caught  the  lecture  infection,  and  is  trav¬ 
elling  through  Minnesota  telling  “  what  he 
knows  about  prison  hardship.”  The  opinion 
prevails  among  his  audiences  that  Dunbar 
does  n’t  know  as  much  about  the  subject  as 
he  ought  to. 

Tliere  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
cordiality  with  which  the  New  York  papers 
acknowledge  the  service  Philadelphia  has 
rendered  the  Empire  City  by  inuming  two 
of  its  notorious  ])ugilists  for  terms  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  resjiectively.  Tliat ’s 
“  Time  ”  with  a  vengeance. 

Several  self-appointed  collectors  in 
California,  have  been  gathering  taxes  from 
the  Chinese  miners.  Between  the  regular 
tax-collectors  and  the  sham  ones,  our  Celes¬ 
tial  brothers  must  necessarily  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  pay  rather  a  heavy 
price  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  heads 
broken  periodically. 

*0*  “  Punchinello  ”  —  which  always 
struck  us  as  a  remarkably  felicitous  name 
for  a  thoroughly  American  comic  paper  — 
has  gone  to,  the  graves  of  its  four  fathers, 
“  The  Lantern,”  “  the  Picayune,”  “  Momus” 
and  “  Vanity  Fair,”  Diinng  its  brief  so¬ 
journ  with  us  it  succeeded  admirably  in 
making  neither  the  public  nor  the  proprie¬ 
tors  laugh.  Perhaps  a  success  in  this  line 
was  never  more- complete; 


ALK.XANURE  DUMAS. 

“Ah,  Atho^,  Portbo*,  soil  Aramis,  you  ire  a  mugiiill- 
cent  tiiu ! . . . .  I  think  of  the  (jrMliga!  baiiiiucU  to  « inch 
tbii  Lucullua  of  a  man  hai  inviU'd  me,  witli  tliankb  aud 
wrouder."  —  Thackeray'*  Roundabout  Paper*. 

Had  it  occurred  a  year  ago,  the  death 
of  Ale.xandre  Dumas  would  have  been 
town-talk  in  Paris  for  nine  days,  and  then 
for  nine  days  mure.  The  airy,  gay,  luxu¬ 
rious,  wicked  old  fellow  had  furnished  to 
much  pleasant  entertainment  to  the  wicked, 
luxurious,  gay,  airy  city,  that  overvbcdy 
would  have  been  moved  to  chat  about  him ; 
and  his  life  was  so  full,  not  of  heroism,  not 
of  instruction,  but  of  the  material  for  gossip 
which  Paris  relished,  that  the  journals  would 
have  been  busy  with  him  for  weeks,  ami  the 
boulevards  and  the  cafes  would  have  echoed 
many  stories  true  and  false,  not  to  be  printed 
even  in  Parisian  journals.  But  now,  if  jict- 
chance  the  pigeon  which  bears  the  news 
under  its  wing  loses  its  way  or  (lies  within 
range  of  a  needle-gun,  Paris  w  ill  not  even 
know  that  he  is  dead ;  or  perhaps  the  tidings 
may  be  carried  in  on  the  tlay  of  the  entrance 
of  the  German  armies,  and  will  hardly  be 
noticed  in  the  conl'u.sion  of  the  hour  and 
while  the  liiimiliation  of  the  proud  capital 
fills  with  bitterness  every  heart  within  its 
gates. 

Only  a  Frenchman  can  speak  with  genu¬ 
ine  appreciation  and  sympathy  of  Dumas, 
the  most  thoroughly  French  of  any  man  of 
his  generation.  The  mere  story  of  his  life 
makes  a  pietui-e  at  which  an  American  looks 
with  amazement  and  incredulity,  'rhere  is 
nothing  in  “  Monte  Cristo  ”  itself  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  the  realities  of  this  man’s 
career,  llie  mere  trivial  incidents  of  his 
life  arc  bizarre  to  the  last  degree.  Imagine 
him  lying  silent  on  his  back  tor  two  day*  on 
the  deck  of  a  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean,  — 
at  the  end  of  the  time  rising  and  calling  for 
dinner,  with  a  novel  compleU*  in  his  head 
and  all  ready  to  be  written  oft'  at  railroad 
speed,  faster  than  three  expert  scribes  could 
copy.  But  verj'  few  of  his  works  appear  to 
have  required  so  much  thought  in  advance 
as  this.  Fancy  him,  again,  sitting  in  a  little 
room  big  enough  only  “  for  a  table,  a  pen, 
and  an  inkstand,”  in  a  gorgeous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  ])alacc  built  from  his  own  designs  out 
of  the  profits  of  one  or  two  of  his  books,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  artificial  lake,  and  approach¬ 
able  only  by  a  drawbridge  which  the  writer 
in  his  tower  raised  and  lowered  by  touching 
a  golden  knob  at  his  right  hand.  Fancy 
him  entrapped  by  an  ingenious  manager, 
confined  in  a  gorgeous  chamber  adjoining 
the  apartment  of  a  pretty  actress,  and  kept 
a  close  prisoner  there  for  eight  days,  until 
a  drama  he  had  b.argained  to  write  was 
finished.  Think  of  the  man’s  making  an 
elaborate  toilet  to  take  {lart  in  tlie  bar- 
ricadc-litiilding  of  the  revolution  of  July; 
of  Ills  having  written  a  cookery-book,  and 
an  account  of  his  emotions  on  &iount  Sinai ; 
of  his  campaign  with  Garibaldi;  of  his 
fragment  of  an  aiitobiography  in  twenty, 
seven  volumes.  Then  try  to  imagine  Thack¬ 
eray,  or  Dickens,  or  Charles  Rc^e  working 
under  similar  conditions,  doing  such  things, 
leaving  such  a  recortl,  and  you  realize  how 
much  more  is  the  British  Channel  than  forty 
rough  miles  of  salt  water. 

Endeavoring  in  these  rambling  para¬ 
graphs  not  to  criticise  or  to  analyze  Dumas 
or  his  books,  but  simply  to  crystallize  a 
little  of  the  endless  variety  of  gossip  which 
his  name  suggests,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  he  was  a  dramatist  before  he  was  a  nov¬ 
elist,  and  that  it  is  to  the  French  stage  mor<* 
than  to  French  literature  that  he  belongs. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  exactly  a  jiroduct  to  b«* 
envied,  but  we  cannot  help  sighing  for  the 
day  when  we  too  shall  have  an  original 
stage,  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  dramatist 
who  shall  satisfy  the  needs  of  America  and 
represent  America  as  Dumas  satisfied  and 
represented  France.  There  is  no  page  in 
the  stoiy  of  his  career  which  more  striking¬ 
ly  illustrates  the  enormous  gulf  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  world  we  live  in  Irom  the  world 
he  lived  in,  than  that  which  tells  of  his  first 
play.  It  was  about  the  year  1827.  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas,  a  quadroon  youth  of  four-and- 
twenty,  wa.s  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  —  a  clerk  ap¬ 
pointed  only  on  the  strength  of  his  neat 
Handwriting,  and  because  his  ftither  had 
been  a  gallant  officer.  He  had  already 
been  reduced  in  rank  once  for  indolence 
and  inattention  to  duty.  His  salary  was 
twenty  dollars  a  month.  He  had  written 
a  historical  play,  and  a  manager  had  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  He  called  on  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  requested  that  royal  personage 
—  afterwards  Kin<r  of  France  —  to  attend 
his  first  night.  The  invitation  was  cour- 
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teously  declined  because  the  Duke  had  en- 
ga;icd  to  entertain  a  score  of  princes  and 

Erincesses  at  dinner  at  almost  the  very 
our  the  play  was  to  begin.  But  Dumas 
was  not  abashed.  He  suggested  that  if 
the  dinner  could  be  set  an  hour  earlier, 
he  would  make  the  performance  be;pn  an 
hour  later,  and  would  find  seats  for  all 
the  noble  company.  The  Duke,  amused 
at  his  audacity,  consented.  The  piece  was 
played  before  a  brilliant  audience  and  a 
balcony  glittering  with  royal  spectators. 
'Hie  prestige  thus  given  was  matched  by 
the  originality,  imagination,  and  wit  dis¬ 
played  in  the  drama;  and  next  morning 
Dumas  was  the  most  famous  man  in  Paris. 
Managers  and  publishers  were  running  after 
him;  not  long  after  he  had  eighty  works 
under  contract,  and  engaged  witli  a  news- 
pai)er  to  write  in  addition  eleven  novels  a 
year  for  five  years,  for  a  splendid  salary; 
and  for  forty  years  he  made  fortune  after 
fortune  with  a  swift  pen,  and  spent  his 
wealth  as  rapidly  with  a  lavish  hand. 

We  have  no  princes  in  America;  but 
we  have  colored  boys,  whose  fathers  fought 
in  the  army,  in  petty  clerkships  in  the 
government  service.  We  make  more  tx)ast 
of  the  equality  of  men  than  France  ever 
made.  But  we  will  not  tax  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  by  asking  them  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  smart  quadroon  youngster  in  the 
Treasury  Department  inviting  Secretary 
Boutwefl  to  see  his  new  play,  and  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  officer  and  a  bright  bevy  of  gen¬ 
erals  and  admirals,  judges  and  senators, 
lending  v'clat  to  the  initial  performance. 
I'lie  parallel  is  quite  too  extravagant  to 
be  carried  out,  even  in  the  imagination. 

In  the  words  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  pajier,  Thackeray  testified  his  warm 
admiration  for  the  teller  of  twelve  hundred 
stories;  and  he  has  expressed  the  same 
feeling  many  times  in  his  books.  The 
great  English  humorist  had  the  true  novel- 
reader’s  instinct.  He  enjoyed  a  storj-  for 
a  story’s  sake,  and  relishecl  Walter  Scott 
and  Wilkie  Collins,  “Don  Quixote”  and 
“  Tom  Jones,”  Gil  Bias  and  Leatherstock¬ 
ing,  with  a  true  catholicity  of  taste.  It 
were  curious  to  knoiv  what  Dumas  thought 
of  Thackeray.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  find  anything  in  “  Esmond  ”  to  please 
him.  He  professed,  it  is  true,  to  adore 
Shakespeare ;  but  he  professed  also  to  make 
the  great  dramatist  his  model;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  understood  no  better  than 
ne  imitated  him.  We  are  told  that  Dumas 
could  not  read  “  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  find¬ 
ing  it  so  dull ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  covered  little  besides  Cooper, 
whose  books,  he  said  in  his  French  way, 
were  grand  enough  to  make  one  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul.”  In  fine. 
Ills  taste  in  sauces  was  better  than  his  taste 
in  books ;  but  for  his  own  books,  they  dis¬ 
play  the  same  matchless  fertility  of  inven¬ 
tion  which  he  showed  in  devising  sauces. 
No  one  who  can  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  pure  and  simple  —  without 
humor,  without  thought,  without  conscience, 
but  imagination  of  the  same  rich  quality 
which  may  be  tasted  in  “  The  Arabian 
Nights,”  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
France  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  —  need 
fear  to  confess  an  honest  liking  for  the 
books  which  Tliackeray  owed  he  had 
“  read  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  the  ut¬ 
most  contentment  of  mind.” 


LITERARY  ITEMS.  I 

—  Bayard  Taylor  is  at  Cedarcroft,  Ken- 
nett  S(juare,  at  work  on  the  concluding  j 
scenes  of  his  translation  of  the  Second  Part 
of  Faust. 

—  John  Stuart  Mill,  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti,  John  Morley,  and  E.  A.  Freeman  have 
articles  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fort-  ' 
nightly  Review.  1 

—  Mark  Twain’s  versified  story  of  the 
“  Three  Aces  ”  seems  to  be  a  feeble  echo  of 
Bret  Harte.  The  “  Truthful  .lames  ”  vein 
is  one  that  can  be  worked  successfully  only 
by  the  owner  of  the  “  claim.” 

—  Paul  Konewka’s  silhouette  illustrations 
of  “  Faust  ”  (Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.)  are  as  j 
exouisite  in  outline  as  his  designs  for  the  i 
“  ^lidsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  issued  by  > 
the  same  house  last  year.  The  artist  is  ■ 
now  engaged  on  a  series  of  twenty  i)ictures  ' 
representing  “  F alstaff  and  his  Companions.”  j 
Konewka  has  a  certain  grotesejue  humor  i 
that  will  come  into  play  capitally  here. 

—  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says :  i 
“  We  arc  autitprized  to  make  a  literary  an-  ; 
nouncement  of  great  interest  to  a  large  class  \ 
of  the  public.  Air.  Charles  Rcade  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  serial  novel,  the  American  issue  of  j 


which  will  appear  in  the  pages  of  Eveuy 
Saturday.  Now  that  Charles  Dickens  is 
dead,  Mr.  Readc  is  unc^uestionably  the  most 
popular  of  English  writers  of  fiction ;  amd 
since  George  Eliot  seems  to  have  stopped 
writing  prose,  he  may  be  called  the  greatest  i 
whose  pen  is  still  in  the  service  of  the  novel-  | 
reading  public.  At  any  rate,  he  addresses  i 
a  vast  multitude  of  readers ;  and  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  his  coming  story  is  a  bit  of  journalis¬ 
tic  enterprise  which  will  be  siu^  to  have 
its  reward.” 

—  Mr.  Howells  has  given  the  title  “  Sub¬ 
urban  Sketches  ”  to  a  collection  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  papers  with  which  all  readers  of  the 
Atlantic  are  familiar ;  and  those  most  iamil- 
iar  with  them  will  be  most  delighted  to  have 
these  choice  essays  in  a  volume  by  them¬ 
selves.  “  Mrs.  Johnson,”  “  Door  St^  Ac- 
(juaintance,”  and  “  A  Pedestrian  Tour  ” 
are  realizations  of  ideal  good  writing.  The  ; 

Eublishers  (Messrs.  Hurd  and  Houghton)  ' 
ave  issued  new  editions  —  from  new  stere-  | 
otj'pe  plates,  we  believe  —  of  “Venetian  i 
Life  ”  and  “  Italian  .Journeys  ”  uniform  with  ^ 
“  Suburban  Sketches,”  which  is  as  hand-  j 
somely  printed  as  need  be.  The  study  en-  j 
titled  “  Scene,”  which  we  reprint  on  anoth-  ] 
er  page,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  type 
in  the  book.  The  reader  will  have  to  turn 
over  a  great  many  volumes  of  very  excel¬ 
lent  prose,  English  and  American,  before 
be  finds  anything  better  than  this. 

—  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  collected  j 
works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  will  ever  j 
be  what  is  called  popular,  but  that  certain  ! 
of  his  writings  should  be  overlooked  by  , 
the  general  reader  is  inexplicable.  We  j 
trust  that  Landor’s  “  Pericles  and  Aspa-  i 
sia,”  which  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros,  have  just 
put  into  one  choicely  printed  little  volume, 
will  be  followed  by  other  selections  from 
this  author.  A  judicious  collection  of  his 
briefer  poems  ought  to  find  admirers.  His 
love  lyrics,  for  their  simpJicity,  grace,  and 
finish,  deserve  to  rank  with  the  best  that 
were  ever  written.  Many  of  these  poems 
are  as  cleanly  cut  and  polished  as  cameos. 
AVe  quote  the  following  stanzas  fix>m  “Peri¬ 
cles  and  Aspasia  ”  as  an  illustration  of  Lau- 
dor’s  lighter  manner,  and  because  in  the 
book  the  poem  is  marred  by  a  typograph¬ 
ical  error :  — 

“  Pjrrha !  your  smiles  are  gleams  of  sun 
That  after  one  another  run 
Incessantly,  and  think  it  fun. 

“  Pyrrha  !  your  tears  are  short  sweet  rain 
That  glimmering  on  the  tiower-lit  plain 
Zepliyrs  kiss  back  to  heaven  again. 

“  Pyrrha !  both  anguish  me  do  please 
To  shed  but  (if  you  wish  me  ease) 

Twenty  of  those,  and  two  of  these.” 


THINGS. 

HY  JOHN  PAUL. 

“  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream; 

I'or  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers,  — 

And  Things  are  not  what  they  seem  ” 

IN  saying  that  he  does  not  want  to  be  told 
about  Life  in  “  mournful  numbers,”  the 
poet  expresses,  rhythmically,  as  a  jioet 
should,  but  positively,  the  popular  prefer-  i 
ence  for  getting  the  news  of  the  day  from  a 
lively  periodic^,  —  one  whose  every  number  | 
is  made  as  cheerful  as  is  consistent  with  the 
liest  interests  of  society.  It  might  not  be 
quite  the  thing  to  say  that  I  was  appointed 
to  these  pages  at  the  direct  request  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  author  of  the  above 
lines,  nut  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  [ 
casual  observer  that  my  appearance  in  them  | 
is  owing  to  his  view^  as  to  how  a  journal  of  | 
the  day  should  be  conducted.  Notwith-  I 
standing  this  obligation,  however,  I  do  not  | 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  sole  i 
is  deail  which  slumbers,  —  nor  will  any  one  ^ 
else  who  has  had,  as  I  have,  both  feet  ! 
asleep  at  once  without  a  thought  of  braying  | 
cither  of  them.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  | 
sole  may  slumber  without  being  dead, — 
that  is  to  say,  as  dead  as  a  herring.  In¬ 
stance  in  point :  you  may  have  noticed  the 
story  of  “  A  Sleeping  Girl  ”  now  occupying 
th(!  columns  of  daily  newspapers,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  much  other  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  information  ;  here  we  have  a  femr-Kole 
who  has  serenely  slumbered  on  for  the  last 
t  ten  years  of  her  life,  but  she  is  not  dead, 
i  She  may  not  be  actively  alive  to  the  rights  j 
;  of  her  sex,  perhaps,  but  she  is  in  many  re- 
i  spects  an  admirable  young  woman,  and  that  i 
may  be  said  of  her  which  can  truthfully  be 
1  said  of  very  few  ladies  under  thirty,  —  she 
I  is  no  flirt.  In  any  event  she  must  be  just 
about  alive  enough  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
i  Navy,  or  something  else  of  that  sort,  and  I 
;  am  surprised  that  she  has  so  long  escaped 
;  the  notice  of  successive  administrations. 

Returning  now  to  the  sole  subject  under  i 
j  discussion,  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  | 


poet  means,  —  in  short,  is  it  not  lair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  intends  to  convey,  —  but  right 
here  let  me  make  an  honest  confession. 
Setting  out  with  a  remarkably  indistinct 
idea  of  what  ought  to  be  said  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction,  if  1  have  not  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  what  I  mean  to  do  equally  clear  to  the 
reader,  it  is  certainly  no  fault  of  mine.  My 
e.xceUent  and  particular  friend  has  done  a 
kindly  office  for  me  in  advance,  by  assuring 
you  that  these  “  Things  are  not  what  thev 
seem.”  Bear  this  in  mind,  please,  and, 
though  they  seem  foolish  to  you  at  times, 
believe  sturdily  that  they  are  not,  permitting 
me  without  further  prelude  or  apology  to 
open  in  medias  res. 

Houses  of  late,  not  content  with  falling 
themselves,  are  getting  a  strange  and  sad 
habit  of  also  knocking  down  the  buildings 
which  happen  to  stand  next  them.  This 
seems  to  me  specially  unfair  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  protested  against.  It  is  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience  to  have  your  own 
house  fall  down  on  you,  but  to  have  your 
neighbor’s  topple  over  on  yours,  bringing 
that  down,  and  braying  you  beneath  the 
bricks  of  both,  is  provoking  to  that  extent 
that  you  have  a  right  to  seriously  remon¬ 
strate.  It  is  adding  insult  to  injury,  so  to 
speak,  and  not  infrequently  crowding  the 
mourners,  as  it  were.  Even  if  no  serious 
consequences  ensue,  the  inconvenience  in 
many  cases  is  not  inconsiderable.  You 
have  a  party  at  your  house,  for  instance, 
and  a  neighbor’s  walls  come  bursting  into 
the  parlor,  —  they  are  not  party  walls 
either  I  Every  man’s  house  is  supposed  to 
be  his  castle;  but  living  constantly  with 
your  moat  in  one  eye,  you  don’t  want  a 
neighbor’s  beam  in  the  other.  Under  this 
reign  of  things, — or  perhaps  I  should  specif¬ 
ically  say  of  bricks  and  mortar,  —  the  old 
proverb  may  be  changed  to  read,  “Fools 
build  houses,  and  wise  men  build  others  to 
tumble  down  on  them  !  ”  It  may  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  no 
neighbors  at  all,  and  no  friends,  but  just  to 
live  life  through  surrounded  by  one’s  rela¬ 
tives.  Very  many  persons  have  wondered 
that  I  permit  my  city  property  to  stand  un¬ 
improved,  —  now  you  may  all  know  why  I 
don’t  build. 

There’s  another  thing  which  it  seems  to 
me  must  be  rather  trying  to  one’s  patience. 
You  are  walking  quietly  along  the  street, 
whistling  an  inoffensive  tunc  maybe,  and 
thinking  how  little  you  can  consistently  put 
in  the  contribution-box  on  the  coming  Sun¬ 
day,  when  some  fellow  whom  you’ve  per¬ 
haps  never  seen  before  —  never  been  intro¬ 
duced  to,  certainly  —  comes  tumbling  on 
you  from  a  fourth-story  window.  Now 
what  right  has  he  to  do  this  ?  It  may  be  he 
contemplated  suicide  in  jumping  out,  but 
this  does  not  mend  matters  at  all ;  on  the 
contrary  it  rather  perplexes  them.  Provi¬ 
dence  interferes  to  spare  him  the  crime  he 
intended  to  commit,  and  instead  he  only 
kills  you,  —  accidentally !  This  is  gratify¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme  to  you,  the  more  so  if 
you  do  not  pride  younsclf  on  being  profes¬ 
sionally  a  philanthropist.  The  change  of 
programme  is  perhaps  pleasant  enou^  to 
the  fellow  who  falls  and  nis  family,  but  how 
about  yon  and  yours’/  Especially  if  you 
are  just  married,  and  your  wife  has  not 
found  out  your  faults,  while  he  is  a  wretch 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  finer  feelings 
of  woman’s  nature  and  had  just  as  lief  as 
not  sit  down  on  his  wife’s  best  bonnet. 
Had  things  gone  as  originally  planned  he 
would  be  a  Jelo  de  se  ;  as  they  have  gone 
you  arc  the  fellow  deceased  I  Mark  the 
distinction  and  the  difference.  Now,  I  ask, 
is  he  not  indictable’/  Should  he  not  be 
hanged '/  No  man,  I  hold,  has  a  moral 
right  to  go  round  the  world,  spilling  himself 
from  tburth-stoiy  windows  on  other  men 
who  are  walking  (juietly  along  the  street, 
whistling  an  inofifensive  time  maybe,  and 
thinking  how  little  they  can  consistently 
put  in  the  contribution-box  on  coming  Sun¬ 
days  !  'Jiifortunatcly,  however,  hanging 
him  wonld  do  you  no  good,  and  even  were 
the  contrary  the  case,  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is,  as  is  well  known,  equivalent  to 
twenty  shillings’  worth  of  cure.  And  this 
brings  me  sqnarelv  to  the  mention  I  have 
been  artfully  leading  up  to  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  —  my  new  patent.  Realizing  to  the 
full  the  danger  to  which  e\  cry  man  in  the 
community  is  exposed  while  walking  quietly 
along  the  street;  whistling  an  inoffensive 
tune  maybe,  and  thinking  how  little  he  can 
consistently  put  in  the  contribution-box  on 
the  coming  Sunday,  by  the  inconsiderate 
action  of  some  other  man,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  his  fellows,  who  may  tumble  down 
on  him  from  a  fourth-story  window,  I  have 
invented,  and  now  offer  to  the  public,  my 


patent  recuperative  man-repelling  and  brick- 
resisting  umbrella,  w.irranted  to  keep  in  all 
climates,  if  the  directions  on  the  box  as  to 
keeping  it  locked  up  when  not  in  use  are 
strictly  followed,  before  taking  it  —  among 
booksellers.  Provided  with  one  of  these, 
you  can  give  public  notice  that  any  fellow 
falling  on  you  does  it  at  his  own  peril.  I 
look  for  an  extended  sale  of  my  invention 
among  that  sex  with  which  I  have  ever 
been  a  favorite,  —  indeed,  to  which  I  belong 
as  a  respectable  married  man ;  need  I  sav 
that  I  refer  to  the  ladies,  none  of  whom  will 
consent,  I  trust,  if  only  for  my  sake,  to  be 
without  a  patent  man-repeller,  &c.  (And 
let  me  whisper  under  breath  that  for  the 
dear  creatures  who,  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  have  no 
need  for  such  an  invention,  I  have  contrived 
a  love  of  a  parasol,  which  I  call  the  patent 
double-acting  and  never-failing  man-com- 
peller.)  For  persons  who  object  to  encum¬ 
brances, —  and  the  umbrella  is  bulky,  —  I 
design  establishing  a  sort  of  insurance  office, 
guaranteeing,  for  a  consideration,  that  any 
one  and  every  one  who  falls  upon  you  from 
a  fourth-storv  window  shall  strike  you 
favorably.  Aly  oflice,  be  it  understood,  is 
to  be  a  different  one  from  most  other  insur¬ 
ance  concerns,  —  honesty  will  be  the  best 
policy,  and  no  premiums  will  be  offered  or 
taken  on  villany.  To  get  back  under  the 
shade  of  the  umbrella  agmn,  — for  I  wish  to 
be  lucid  and  anticipate  to  the  full  any  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  in¬ 
quiring  minds,  —  so  far  I  have  only  con¬ 
struct^  umbrellas  capable  of  shedding  men 
and  brick-bats,  but  I  hope  soon  to  turn  oat 
some  that  can  take  fire-proof  safes  and  such¬ 
like  without  winking.  The  principle,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  applica¬ 
tion,  and  umbrellas  may  be  built  of  enough 
power  to  keep  your  neighbor’s  house  from 
falling  upon  yours,  though  where  this  dan¬ 
ger  positively  exists,  it  wonld  perhaps  be 
better  to  build  yourself  two  houses  at  once, 
one  over  the  other.  If  you  live  in  a  locality 
where  the  nurses  are  careless  and  in  the 
habit  of  letting  babies  fall  out  of  windows, 
the  advantage  of  my  umbrellas  cannot  be 
overrated ;  one  of  them  would  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time.  For  sale  at  all  respectable 
bookstores,  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

It  may  be  you  knew  the  nude  was  renewed 
in  New  York  before,  but  to  guard  against 
the  dreadful  possibility  of  anything  improper 
going  on  without  your  knowing  it,  I  just 
thought  that  1  ’d  mention  en  passant  (which 
is  French  for  “  as  I  was  going  along  that 
the  Black  Crook  is  again  on  at  Niblo’s. 
The  riches  of  this  establishment,  it  may  be 
remark^,  take  more  naturally  to  legs  than 
to  wings,  and  the  proprietors  evince  an 
earnest  determination  to  get  on  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  —  no  matter  though  the  latter  be 
black.  A  short  time  since  they  were  seek¬ 
ing  redress  for  some  play,  the  copyright  of 
which  was  infringed ;  had  they  demanded 
it  for  the  Black  Crook,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  they’d  have  got  the  suit,  —  perhaps 
one  for  each  of  the  company.  It  may  be 
thought  that  I  am  dealing  very  lightly  and 
frivolously,  and  perhaps  improperly,  with 
an  unseemly  subject,  which  demands  serious 
consideration,  if  not  vigorous  denunciation, 
and  that  as  an  acknowledged  censor  of 
public  morals  a  rather  different  strain  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  me ;  but  each  to  his  own,  good 
people.  As  a  censor  1  never  aiNfomplished 
much,  but  as  an  incenser  I  have  been  a  re¬ 
markable  success.  But  it  may  not  be 
wholly  irrelevant  for  me  to  suggest  that 
managements  will  continue  to  give  publics 
what  is  clamored  fw  until  the  end  of  time ; 
there  never  has  been  an  age  in  which 
Barabbas  wonld  not  be  released  to  the 
crucifixion  and  sepulture  of  everj  thing  good 
and  decent,  if  only  the  mob  showed  hands 
enough.  Asides,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
for  me  to  take  the  floor  from  Mr.  Greeley, 
who  knows  more  about  agriculture,  and  is 
consequently  competent  to  speak  more  cate¬ 
gorically  as  to  the  virtue  and  value  of  light- 
top  dressing  than  can  I.  AVith  woman’s 
rights  and  tights  I  care  not  to  meddle  if 
they  can  be  gracefully  avoided,  and  i* 
morality’s  behalf  I  see  no  suflicient  cause  to 
mount  the  pulpit.  That  any  sane  man  can 
be  demoralized  by  a  vast  vision  of  fat  fair¬ 
ies  and  slender  sylphs  dodging  bad  actors, 
in  the  guise  of  obese  devils,  about  the  stage, 
or  standing  on  one  leg  among  the  flies,  — 
lucky  for  them  that  the  Black  Crook  has  n’t 
Black  Flies,  —  I  cannot  imagine.  And  this, 
I  am  told,  is  about  what  it  all  amounts  to. 
“  Am  told,”  I  say,  for  —  I  blush  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  —  I  have  not  been  to  see  the  play. 
I  shall  not  go  for  two  reasons,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  on  the  free  and  have  no 

desire  to  be.  First,  I  can  see  a  better-look- 
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in*;  and  better-behaved  youn"  lady  at  home.  | 
Second,  I  think  that  lx)th  men  and  women 
look  much  liettcr  with  clothes  on.  Adam 
and  Eve  paid  dearly  enough  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  dressing,  and  their  descendants 
ought  to  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
whenever  occasion  offers. 

Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  good  ’ 
stock  actor,  possibly  he  was  a  tolerable  I 
judge  of  stock  companies,  but  I  regret  to  I 
saj’  that  as  regards  railway  corporations  and  ! 
stock  s])eculations  his  head  was  far  from  | 
level.  Opening  his  inspiretl  pages  some  ' 
months  since,  I  read  I 

“  Now,  by  St.  Paul,  the  work  goe*  bravely  on  !  ” 

Here ’s  wisdom,  said  I,  to  myself;  I  did  it. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  stock  has  gone 
steadily  down.  It  may  be  said  that  1  am 
suffering  from  a  decline.  How  much  farther 
it  will  go  below  the  centre  of  gravity  is  only  ' 
known  to  the  Heathen  Chinee  that  controls  ] 

its  destinies.  | 

“  Ah,  Sage  ia  his  name,  i 

And  I  will  not  deny,  I 

In  regard  to  that  same,  I 

What  his  name  would  imply.”  I 

Sage  directeth  and  St.  Paul  watereth.  Now  ! 
to  water  stock  is  necessary  on  a  stock  farm,  ; 
but  1  question  if  it  be  wise  in  running  a 
railroad  to  water  anything  but  the  engine 
and  perhaps  the  track.  Ay  de  mi  Alhama.  ! 
A  caution  has  been  wiitteu  against  taking 
scrip  with  us  when  we  st't  out  on  a  journey, 
hut  I  fancy  one  could  travel  farther  and  last 
longer  on  a  little  New  York  Central  Scrip  i 
than  on  St.  Paul  Common.  A  sage  man  ; 
has  brought  St.  Paul  into  its  troubles;  I 
fear  a  ■••affe  femme  will  be  necessar)’  for  its 
delivery. 


AT  KIRKBY  COTTAGE. 
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CHAPTER  I.  —  WHAT  M.AUKICE  ARCHER  ; 
SAID  AllOUT  CHRISTMAS. 


A  FTER  all,  Christmas  is  a  bore  !  ”  i 
Xi  “  Even  though  you  should  think  so,  ! 
Mr.  Archer,  pray  do  not  say  so  here.”  | 

“  But  it  is.”  ! 

“  I  am  verj'  sorry  that  you  should  feel  | 
like  that ;  but  pray  do  not  say  anything  so  ; 
very  horrible.”  i 

‘‘  Why  not  ?  and  why  is  it  horrible  ?  Y’^ou  i 
know  very  well  what  I  mean.” 

“  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  mean ;  ' 
and  it  would  make  papa  very  unhappy  if  he  | 
were  to  hear  vou.” 

“  A  great  deal  of  beef  is  roasted,  and  a 
greai  deal  of  pudding  is  boiled,  and  then  i 
people  trv  to  be  jolly  by  eating  more  than 
usual,  "fhe  consequence  is,  they  get  veiy  ; 
sleepy,  and  want  to  go  to  bed  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  proper  time.  That ’s  Christmas.”  ; 

He  who  made  this  speech  was  a  young  { 
man  about  twenty-three  years  old,  and  the  i 
other  personage  in  the  dimogue  was  a  young  i 
lady,  who  might  be,  perhaps,  three  years  ! 
his  junior.  The  ‘‘  papa  ”  to  whom  the  'ady  i 
bad  alluded  was  the  Kev.  John  Lownd,  par-  i 
son  of  Kirkby  Cliffe,  in  Craven,  and  the  ! 
scene  was  the  parsonage  library,  as  pleasant  i 
a  little  room  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  in  | 
which  the  young  man  who  thought  Christ-  ■ 
mas  to  be  a  bore  was  at  present  sitting  over 
the  fire,  in  the  parson’s  arm-chair,  with  a 
novel  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  been  read¬ 
ing  till  he  was  interrupted  by  the  parson’s’ 
•laughter.  It  was  nearly  time  for  him  to 
tlress  for  dinner,  and  the  young  lady  was  j 
already  dressed.  She  had  entered  the  room 
on  the  pretext  of  looking  for  some  book  or 
paper,  but  perhaps  her  main  object  may 
have  been  to  ask  lor  some  assistance  from 
Maurice  Archer  in  the  work  of  decorating 
the  parish  church.  The  necessary  ivy  and 
holly  branches  had  been  collected,  and  the 
work  was  to  be  performed  on  the  morrow. 
The  day  following  would  be  Christmas  Day. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Mr.  Archer 
had  not  accepted  the  proposition  made  to 
him  very  graciously. 

Maurice  Archer  was  a  young  man  as  to 
whose  futnre  career  in  life'many  of  his  elder 
friends  shook  their  heads  and  expressi'd 
much  fear.  It  was  not  that  his  conduct  was 
dangerously  bad,  or  that  he  spent  his  money 
too  fast,  but  that  he  was  abominably  con¬ 
ceited,  so  said  these  elder  friends ;  and  then 
there  was  the  unfortunate  fact  of  his  being 
altogether  beyond  control.  lie  had  neither 
father  nor  mother  nor  uncle  nor  guardian. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  small  property  not 
far  from  Kirkby  Cliffe,  which  gave  him  an 
income  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  a  year, 
and  he  had  altogether  declined  any  of  the 
professions  nhich  had  been  suggested  to 
him.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
now  coming  to  a  close,  token  his  degree  at 
Oxford,  with  some  academical  honors,  which 
were  not  high  enough  to  confer  distinction. 


and  had  already  positively  refused  to  be  | 
ordained,  although,  would  he  do  so,  a  small  | 
living  would  be  at  his  disposal  on  the  death  | 
of  a  septuagenarian  cousin.  He  intended,  i 
he  said,  to  tarm  a  portion  of  his  own  land, 
and  had  already  begun  to  make  amicable 
arrangements  lor  buying  up  the  interest  of 
one  of  his  two  tenants.  The  rector  of  Kirk¬ 
by  Cliffe,  the  Rev.  John  Lownd,  had  been 
among  his  father’s  dearest  friends,  and  he 
was  now  the  parson’s  guest  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas. 

There  had  been  many  doubts  in  the  par¬ 
sonage  before  the  young  man  had  been 
invited.  Mrs.  Lownd  had  considered  that 
the  visit  would  be  dangerous.  Their  family 
consisted  of  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  still  a  child ;  but  Isabel  was 
turned  twenty,  and  if  a  young  man  were 
brought  into  the  house,  would  it  not  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she  should  fail  in 
love  with  him  ?  That  was  the  mother’s  first 
argument.  “  Young  people  don’t  always 
fall  in  love,”  said  the  father.  “  But  people 
will  say  that  he  is  brought  here  on  pur¬ 
pose,”  said  the  mother,  using  her  second 
argument.  The  par.son,  who  in  family  mat¬ 
ters  generally  had  liis  own  wav,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  if  they  were  to  be  governed 
by  what  other  people  might  choose  to  say, 
their  course  of  action  would  be  very  limited 
indeed.  As  for  his  girl,  he  did  not  think 
she  would  ever  give  her  heart  to  any  man 
before  it  had  been  asked;  and  as  fbr  the 
young  man,  —  whose  faiher  had  been  for 
over  thirty  years  his  dearest  friend,  —  if  he 
chose  to  fall  in  love,  he  must  run  his  chance, 
like  other  young  men.  Mr.  Lownd  declared 
he  knew  nothing  against  him,  except  that 
he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  self-willed  ;  and  so 
Maurice  Archer  came  to  Kirkby  Cliffe,  in¬ 
tending  to  spend  two  months  in  the  same 
house  with  Isabel  Lownd. 

Hitherto,  as  far  as  the  parents  or  the 
neighbors  saw,  —  and  in  their  endeavors  to 
see  the  neighbors  were  very  diligent,  — 
there  had  been  no  love-making.  Between 
Mabel,  the  young  daughter,  and  Maurice, 
there  had  grown  uj)  a  violent  friendship,  — 
so  much  so,  that  Mabel,  who  was  turn  teen, 
declared  that  Maurice  Archer  was  ”  the 
jolliest  person  ”  in  the  world.  She  called  I 
him  Maurice,  as  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lownd ;  : 
and  to  Maurice,  of  course,  she  was  Mabel. 
But  between  Isabel  and  Maurice  it  was 
always  Miss  Lownd  and  Mr.  Archer,  as 
was  proper.  It  was  so,  at  least,  with  this  i 
ilifference,  that  each  of  them  had  got  into  a  | 
way  of  dropping,  when  possible,  the  other’s  j 
name. 

It  was  acknowledged  throughout  Craven 
—  which  mv  readers  of  course  know  o  be  a 
district  in  die  northern  portion  of  the  West  ! 
Riding  of  Y'orkshire,  of  which  Skipton  is  j 
the  capital  —  that  Isabel  Lownd  was  a  ' 
ver>’  pretty  girl.  There  were  those  who  : 
thou'iht  that  Marv  Manniwick,  of  Barden, 
e.xcelled  her;  and  others,  again,  expressed 
a  preference  for  Fanny  Grange,  the  pink- 
cheeked  daughter  of  the  surgeon  at  Giggles- 
wick.  No  attemjtt  shall  here  Ixj  made  to 
award  the  palm  of  superior  merit ;  but  it 
shall  be  asserted  boldly  that  no  man  need 
desire  a  prettier  girl  with  whom  to  fall  in 
love  than  was  Isalicl  Lownd.  She  was  tall, 
active,  fair,  the  very  picture  of  feminine 
health,  with  bright  gray  eyes,  a  perfectly 
beautiful  nose,  —  as  is  common  to  almost  all 
girls  belonging  to  Craven,  —  a  mouth  by  no 
means  delicately  small,  but  eager,  eloquent, 
and  full  of  spirit,  a  well-formed  short  chin, 
with  a  dimple,  and  light  brown  hair,  which 
was  wem  plainly  smoothed  over  her  brows, 
and  fell  in  short  curls  lichind  her  head.  Of 
Maurice  Archer  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  handsome.  He  had  a  snub  nose ;  and 
a  man  so  visaged  can  hardly  be  good-look-  , 
ing,  though  a  girl  with  a  snub  nose  may  be 
very  pretty.  But  he  was  a  well-made  young 
fellow,  having  a  look  of  jiGwer  about  him, 
with  dark-brown  hair,  cut  very  short,  close 
shorn,  with  clear  but  rather  small  blue  eyes, 
and  an  expression  of  countenance  which  I 
allowed  no  one  fbr  a  moment  to  think  that 
he  was  weak  in  character,  or  a  fool.  Ilis 
own  place,  called  liundlewick  Hall,  was 
I  about  five  miles  from  the  jiarsonage.  He 
'  had  been  there  four  or  five  times  a  week 
!  since  his  arrival  at  Kirkby  Cliffe,  and  had 
!  already  made  arrangements  for  his  own  en-  ' 

I  trance  upon  the  land  in  the  following  Sep-  | 

^  tember.  If  a  marriage  were  to  come  of  it,  j 
the  arrangement  would  be  one  very  com-  ' 
;  fortable  for  the'  father  and  mother  at  Kirkby  I 
Cliffe.  Mrs.  Lownd  had  already  admitted  | 
as  much  as  that  to  herself,  though  she  still  | 
I  trembled  fbr  her  girl.  Girls  are  so  prone 
I  to  lose  their  hearts,  whereas  the  young  men 
:  of  these  days  are  so  very  cautious  and  hard !  j 
I  That,  at  least,  was  Mrs.  Lownd’s  idea  of 
girls  and  young  men ;  and  even  at  this  pres- 
I  ent  moment  was  hardly  happy  about 


her  child.  Maurice,  she  was  sure,  had 
spokeu  never  a  wonl  that  might  not  have 
been  proclaimed  from  the  church-tower ; 
but  her  girl,  she  thought,  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  she  had  been  before  the  yo'ung  man 
had  come  among  them.  She  was  somewhat 
less  easy  in  her  manner,  more  preoccupied, 
and  seemed  to  labor  under  a  conviction  that 
the  presence  in  the  house  of  Maurice 
Archer  must  alter  tlie  nature  of  her  life. 
Of  course  it  had  altered  the  nature  of  her 
life,  and  of  course  she  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Maurice  Archer. 

It  had  been  chiefly  at  Mabel’s  instigation 
that  Isabel  had  invited  the  co-operation  of 
her  father’s  visitor  in  the  adornment  of  the 
church  for  Christmas  I)av.  Isabel  had  ex¬ 
pressed  her  opinion  that  ^r.  Archer  did  n’t 
care  a  bit  about  such  things,  but  Mabel  de¬ 
clared  that  she  had  already  extracted  a 
promise  from  him.  “  He  ’ll  do  anything  I 
ask  him,”  said  Mabel,  proudly.  Isabel,  how¬ 
ever.  had  not  cared  to  undertake  the  work 
in  such  company,  simply  under  her  sister’s 
management,  and  had  proffered  the  request 
herself.  Maurice  had  not  declined  the 
task,  —  had  indeed  promised  his  assistance 
in  some  indifferent  fashion,  —  but  had  ac¬ 
companied  his  promise  by  a  suggestion  that 
Christmas  was  a  bore  1  Isabel  had  rebuked 
him,  and  then  he  had  explained.  But  his 
explanation,  in  Isabel’s  view  of  the  case, 
only  made  the  matter  worse.  Christmas  to 
her  was  a  very  great  affair  indeed, —  a  fes¬ 
tival  to  which  the  roast  beef  and  the  plum 
pudding  were,  no  doubt,  very  necessary, 
but  not  by  any  means  the  essence,  as  he  had 
chosen  to  consider  them.  Christmas  a  bore  1 
No ;  a  man  who  thought  Christmas  to  be  a 
bore  should  never  be  more  to  her  than  a 
mere  acquaintance.  She  listened  to  his  ex¬ 
planation,  and  then  left  the  room,  almost  in¬ 
dignantly.  Maurice,  when  she  had  gone, 
looked  after  her,  and  then  read  a  page  of 
his  novel ;  but  he  was  thinking  of  Isabel, 
and  not  of  the  book.  It  was  quite  true  that 
he  had  never  said  a  word  to  her  that  might 
not  have  been  declared  from  the  church- 
tower;  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  thought 
about  her  a  good  deal.  Tliose  were  days 
on  which  he  was  sure  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  would  make  her  his  wife. 
Then  there  came  days  on  which  he  ridiculed 
himself  tor  the  idea.  And  now  and  then 
there  was  a  day  on  which  he  asked  himself 
whether  he  was  sure  that  she  would  take 
him  were  he  to  ask  her.  'There  was  some¬ 
times  an  air  with  her,  some  little  trick  of  the 
body,  a  manner  of  carrying  her  head  when 
in  his  presence,  which  he  was  not  physiog¬ 
nomist  enough  to  investigate,  but  which  in 
some  way  suggested  doubts  to  him.  It  was 
on  [such  occasions  as  this  that  he  was  most 
in  love  with  her ;  and  now  she  had  left  the 
room  with  that  particular  motion  of  her 
head  which  seemed  almost  to  betoken  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  If  you  mean  to  do  anything  before  din¬ 
ner  you ’d  better  do  it  at  once,”  said  the 
parson,  opening  the  door.  Maurice  jumped 
up,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  dressed  ahd 
down  in  the  dining-room.  Isabel  was 
there,  but  did  not  greet  him.  “  You  ’ll 
come  and  help  us  to-morrow,”  said  Mabel, 
taking  him  by  the  arm  and  whisjiering  to 
him. 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  said  Maurice. 

“  And  you  won’t  go  to  liundlewick  again 
till  after  Christmas?” 

“  It  won’t  take  up  the  whole  day  to  put 
UJ)  the  holly.” 

“  Yes  it  will,  —  to  do  it  nicely,  —  and  no¬ 
body  ever  does  any  work  the  day  before 
Christmas.” 

Except  the  cook,”  suggested-  Maurice. 
Isabel,  who  heard  the  words,  assumed  that 
look  of  which  he  was  already  afraid,  but 
said  not  a  word.  Then  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  he  gave  his  arm  to  the  par¬ 
son’s  wife. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  Christmas  that 
evening.  Isabel  had  threatened  the  young 
man  with  her  father’s  displeasure  on  account 
of  his  exjiressed  opinion  as  to  the  festival 
being  a  bore,  but  Mr.  Lownd  was  not  him¬ 
self  one  who  talked  a  great  deal  about  any 
Church  festival.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  more  enthusiastic  daughter  did 
not  in  her  heart  think  him  almost  too  indif¬ 
ferent  on  the  subject.  In  the  decorations  of 
the  church,  he,  being  an  elderly  man,  and 
one  with  other  duties  to  perform,  would  of 
course  take  no  part.  When  the  day  came, 
he  would  preach,  no  doubt,  an  appropriate 
sermon,  would  then  eat  his  own  roast  beef 
and  pudding  with  his  ortlinary  appetite, 
would  afterwards,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  sink 
into  his  arm-chair  l)ehind  his  book,  —  and 
then,  for  him,  Christmas  would  be  over.  In 
all  this  there  was  no  disrespect  for  the  day, 
but  it  was  hartUy  an  enthusiastic  observance. 
Isabel  desired  to'  greet  the  morning  of  her 


Saviour’s  birth  with  some  special  demon¬ 
stration  of  joy.  Perhajis  from  year  to  year 
she  was  somewhat  disappointed,  —  but  nev¬ 
er  before  had  it  been  hinted  to  her  that 
Christmas  was  a  bore. 

On  the  following  morning  the  work  was 
to  be  commenced  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast.  'The  same  thing  had  been  done  so  of¬ 
ten  at  Kirkby  Cliffe,  that  the  rector  was 
quite  used  to  it.  David  Drum,  the  clerk, 
who  was  also  schoolmaster,  and  Barty  Cross¬ 
grain,  the  parsonage  gardener,  would  devote 
their  sei’vices  to  the  work  in  hand  through¬ 
out  the  whole  day,  under  the  direction  ot  Is¬ 
abel.  Mabel  would  of  course  be  there  as¬ 
sisting,  as  would  also  two  daughters  of  a 
neighboring  farmer.  Mrs.  Lownd  would  go 
down  to  the  church  about  eleven  and  stay 
till  one,  when  the  whole  party  would  come 
UJ)  to  the  j)arsonage  for  refreshment  Mrs. 
Lownd  would  not  return  to  the  work,  but  the 
others  would  remain  there  till  it  was  fin¬ 
ished,  which  finishing  was  never  accom¬ 
plished  till  candles  had  been  burned  in  the 
church  for  a  couple  of  hours,  llien  there 
would  be  more  refreshments;  but  on  this 
special  day  the  parsonage  dinner  was  never 
comfortable  and  orderly.  'The  rector  bore 
it  all  with  good-humor,  but  no  one  could  say 
that  he  was  enthusiastic  in  the  matter.  Ma¬ 
bel,  who  delighted  in  going  up  ladders,  and 
leaning  over  the  pulpit,  and  finding  herself 
in  all  tliose  odd  parts  of  the  church  to  which 
her  imagination  would  stray  during  her 
father's  sermons,  but  which  were  ordinarily 
inaccessible  to  her,  took  great  delight  in  the 
work.  And  perhaps  Isabel’s  delight  bad 
commenced  with  similar  feelings.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  breakfast,  which  was  much  hur¬ 
ried  on  the  occasion,  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
hurried  down  to  the  church  without  a  word 
to  Maurice  on  the  subject.  There  was  an¬ 
other  whisper  from  Mabel,  which  was  an¬ 
swered  also  with  a  whisper,  and  then  Mabel 
also  went.  Maurice  took  up  his  novel,  and 
seated  himself  comfortably  by  the  parlor 
fire. 

But  again  he  did  not  read  a  word.  IVhy 
had  Isal^l  made  herself  so  disagreeable,  and 
why  had  she  jwrked  uj)  her  head  as  she  left 
the  rocDi  in  that  self-sufficient  way,  as  though 
she  was  determined  to  show  him  that  .she 
did  not  want  his  assistance  ?  Of  course  she 
had  understood  well  enough  that  he  bad  not 
intended  to  say  that  the  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  day  was  a  bore.  He  had  spoken 
of  the  beef  and  the  pudding,  and  she  had 
chosen  to  jiretcnd  to  misunderstand  him. 
He  would  not  go  near  the  church.  And  as 
for  his  love,  and  his  half-formed  resolution 
to  make  her  his  wife,  he  would  get  over  it 
altogether.  If  there  were  one  thing  more 
fixed  with  him  than  another,  it  was  that  on 
no  consideration  would  he  marry  a  girl  who 
should  give  herself  airs.  Among  them  they 
might  decorate  the  church  as  they  pleased, 
and  when  he  should  sec  their  handiwork, 
—  as  he  would  do,  of  course,  during  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Christmas  Day  —  he  would  pass  it 
by  without  a  remark.  So  resolving,  he 
again  turned  over  a  page  or  two  of  his  nov¬ 
el,  and  then  remembered  that  he  was  bound, 
at  any  rate,  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  friend 
Mabel.  Assuring  himself  that  it  was  on 
that  plea  that  he  went,  and  on  no  other,  he 
sauntered  down  to  the  church. 


CHAPTER  11. —  KIRKBY  CLIFFE  CHURCH. 

Kirkby  Cliffe  Church  stands  close  upon 
the  River  W’harfe,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  parsonage,  which  is  on  a  steep  hill¬ 
side  running  down  from  the  moors  to  the 
stream.  A  prettier  little  church  or  grave¬ 
yard  you  shall  hardly  find  in  England.  Here, 
no  large  influx  of  pojiulation  has  neces¬ 
sitated  the  removal  of  the  last  home  of 
the  jiarisbioners  from  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  parish  church.  Every  inhabitant  of 
Kirkby  Cliffe  has,  when  dead,  the  privilege 
of  rest  among  those  green  hillocks.  Within 
the  building  is  still  room  for  tablets  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  rectors*  and  their  wives 
and  families,  for  there  are  none  others  in  the 
parish  to  whom  such  honor  is  acconled. 
Without  the  walls,  here  and  there,  stand  the 
tombstones  of  the  farmers ;  while  the  undis¬ 
tinguished  graves  of  the  jieasants  lie  about 
in  clusters,  which,  solemn  though  they  be, 
are  still  picturesque.  The  church  itself  is 
old,  and  may  probably  be  doomed  before 
long  to  that  kind  of  destruction  which  is 
called  restoration ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  beneath  all  its  weight  of 
ivy,  and  has  known  but  little  change  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  Its  old  oak 
pews,  and  ancient  exalted  reading-desk  and 
pulpit  are  offensive  to  many  who  come  to 
see  the  spot ;  but  Isabel  Lownd  is  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  co^  be 
touched,  in  the  way  of  change,  without  prof¬ 
anation.  * 
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In  the  very  ix)rch  Maurice  Ai'chcr  met 
Mabel,  with  her  arms  full  of  ivy  brancheu, 
attended  by  David  Dinm.  “  So  you  have 
come  at  last,  Master  Maurice  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Come  at  last !  Is  that  all  the  thanks  I 
get?  Now  let  me  see  what  it  is  you’re 
going  to  do.  Is  your  sister  here  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  she  is.  Bartv  is  up  in  the 
]>ulpit,  sticking  holly  branches  round  the 
sounding-board,  and  she  is  with  him.” 

“  T’  l)oorde 's  that  rotten  an’  maaky,  it  ’ll 


Isabel  stoutly  walked  on  first,  as  though 
determined  to  show  that  she  had  no  other 
idea  in  her  heatl  but  that  of  reaching  the 
narsonage  as  quickly  as  possible.  Perhaps 
Maurice  Archer  hatl  the  same  idea,  for  he 
followed  her.  Then  ho  soon  found  that  he 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  Mrs.  Lownd  and 
the  old  gardener  as  to  be  sure  of  three 


was  no  time  for  si)eaking.  “  You  will  go  ; 
down  again  after  lunch  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  not  if  I  can  help  it. 
Here ’s  papa.”  She  had  begged  his  pa^on, 
hail  humbled  herself  before  him.  And  he 
had  not  said  a  word  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  grace  she  had  done  him.  She  almost 
thought  that  she  did  dislike  him,  —  reallv 


be  doon  on  Miss  Is’bel’s  heede,  an’  Barty  i  of  certain  yards  of  green  .silk  tape,  which 
Crossgrain  ain’t  more  than  or’nary  salt-  j  she  dealared  to  be  necessary  lor  the  due 
lianded,”  said  the  clerk.  ’  i  performance  of  the  work  which  they  had  in 

They  entered  the  church,  and  there  it  I  hand.  “  Miss  I^ownd,”  said  Maurice,  “  I 
was,  just  as  Mabel  had  said.  The  old  gar-  I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  upon  me.” 
dener  was  standing  on  the  rail  of  the  pulpit,  i  “In  what  way,  Mr.  Archer  ?  ” 
and  Isabel  was  beneath,  handing  uj)  to  liim  i  “  You  asked  me  to  come  down  to  the 


minutes’  uninterrupted  conversation  ;  for  |  dislike  him.  Of  course  he  Lad  known  what 

Mabel  remained  with  her  mother,  making  - "  _  j  t  ,  i-  ^  , 

earnest  supplication  as  to  the  expenditure 


she  meant,  and  he  had  chosen  to  misunder¬ 
stand  her  and  to  take  her,  as  it  were,  at  an 
advantage.  In  her  difficulty,  she  had  ab¬ 
jectly  aiMilogized  to  him,  and  he  had  not 
even  deigned  to  express  himself  as  satisfied 
with  what  she  had  done.  She  had  known 
him  to  be  conceited  and  luastertul ;  but  that, 
she  had  thought,  she  could  forgive,  believing 
it  to  be  the  common  way  with  men,  —  im- 


nails  and  boughs,  and  giving  him  directions  church,  and  you  have  n’t  spoken  to  me  all  agining,  {lerhaps,  that  a  man  wa.s  only  the 


as  to  their  disposal.  “Naa,  miss,  naa ;  it  i 
wonot  do  tliat  a-way,”  said  Barty.  “  'Thou  ’ll  j 
lia’  me  o’er  on  to  t’  stanes,  —  thou  wilt,  that 
u-gait.  Lard-a-mussy,  miss,  thou  munnot  | 
dim’  up,  or  thou  ’It  be  doon,  and  brek  thee  ; 
banes,  thee  nil  1  ”  So  saying,  Barty  Cross-  j 
grain,  who  liad  contented  himself  with  re-  | 
monstrating  when  called  upon  by  his  young 
mistress  to  imperil  his  own  neck,  jumped  on 


the  time  I  was  there.” 

“  I  asked  you  to  come  and  work,  not  to 
talk,”  she  said. 

“  You  asked  me  to  come  and  work  with 
you.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  I  said  any  such  thing ; 
and  you  came  at  Mabel’s  reijuest,  and  not 
at  mine.  When  1  asked  you,  you  told  me 
it  was  all  —  a  bore.  Indeed,  you  said 
to  the  floor  of  the  pulpit  and  took  liold  of  i  much  worse  than  that.  I  certainly  did  not 


the  young  lady  by  both  her  ankles.  As  he 
did  so,  he  looked  up  at  her  with  anxious 
eyes,  and  steadied  himself  on  his  own  feet, 
a.s  though  it  might  become  necessary  for 
him  to  perform  some  great  feat  of  activity. 
All  this  Maurice  Archer  saw,  and  Isabel 
saw  that  he  saw  it.  She  was  not  well 
pleased  at  knowing  that  he  should  see  her 


mean  to  ask  you  again.  Mabel  asked  yi 
and  you  came  to  oblige  her.  She  talked  to 
you,  for  I  heard  her ;  and  I  was  half  disposed 
to  tell  her  not  to  laugh  so  much,  and  to  re- 
memlier  that  she  was  in  thurcli.” 

“  I  did  not  laugh.  Miss  Lownd.” 

“  1  was  not  listening  especially  to  you.” 

“  Confess,  now,”  he  said,  after  a  pause ; 


in  that  position,  held  by  the  legs  by  the  old  j  “  don’t  you  know  that  you  misinterpreted 
gardener,  and  from  which  she  could  only  1  me  yestenlay,  and  that  you  took  what  I 


extricate  herself  by  putting  her  hand  on  the 
old  man’s  neck  as  she  jumped  down  from 
her  pt?rch.  But  she  did  jump  down,  and 
then  began  to  scold  Crossgrain,  as  though 
the  awkwardness  had  come  from  fault  of  his. 

“  1  ’ve  come  to  help,  in  spite  of  the  hartl 


said  in  a  different  spirit  from  my  own.’ 

“  No,  I  do  not  know  it.” 

“  But  you  did.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
holiday  part  of  Christmas,  which  consists  of 
pudding  and  beef,  and  is  surely  subject  to 
ridicule,  if  one  chooses  to  ridicule  pudding 


words  vou  said  to  me  vesterdav.  Miss  !  and  beef.  You  answered  me  as  though  I 


Lownd,”  said  Maurice,  standing  on  the 
lower  steps  of  the  pulpit.  “  Could  n’t  I  get 
up  and  do  the  things  at  the  top  ?  ”  But 
Isabel  thought  that  Mr.  Archer  could  not 
get  up  and  “  do  the  things  at  the  top.”  The 
woml  was  so  far  decayed  that  they  must 
abandon  the  idea  of  ornamenting  the  souud- 
ing-board,  and  so  both  Crossgrain  and  Isabel 
descended  into  the  body  of  the  church. 

Things  did  not  go  comfortably  with  them 
for  the  next  hour.  Isabel  had  certainly  in¬ 
vited  his  co-operation,  and  therefore  could 


had  spoken  slightingly  of  the  religious  feel¬ 
ing  which  belongs  to  the  day.” 

“  You  said  that  the  whole  thing  was  —  I 
won’t  repeat  the  word.  Why  should  pud¬ 
ding  and  beef  be  a  bore  to  you,  when  it  is 
prepared  as  a  sign  that  there  shall  be  plenty  i  bel,  with  great  dignity. 


more  worthy  of  love  on  account  of  such 
fault ;  but  now  she  found  that  he  was  ungen¬ 
erous  also,  and  deficient  in  that  chivalry 
without  which  a  man  can  hardly  appear  at 
advantage  in  a  woman’s  eyes.  She  went  on 
into  the  house,  merely  touching  her  father’s 
arm.  as  she  pas.^ed  liim,  and  Lurried  up  to 
her  own  room.  “  Is  then*  anything  wrong 
with  Isabel  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Lownd. 

“  She  has  worked  too  hard,  I  think,  and 
is  tired,”  said  Maurice. 

\\’ithin  ten  minutes  they  were  all  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  dining-room,  and  Mabel  was 
loud  in  her  narrative  of  the  doings  ot’  the 
morning.  Barty  Crossgrain  and  David 
Drum  had  both  declared  the  sounding- 
board  to  be  so  old  that  it  must  n’t  even 
be  touched,  and  she  was  greatly  afraid  that 
it  would  tumble  down  some  day  and  “  squash 
papa  ”  in  the  pulpit.  The  rector  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  any  such  disaster,  and  then 
there  came  a  tiill  description  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  scene,  and  of  Barty’s  tears  lest  Isabel 
should  “  brek  her  banes.”  “  His  own  wig 
w-is  almost  off,”  said  Mabel,  “  and  he  gave 
Isabel  such  a  lug  by  the  leg  that  she  verj’ 
nearly  had  to  jump  into  his  aims.” 

“  1  did  n’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  said 
Isabel. 

“  You  had  better  leave  the  sounding- 
board  alone,”  said  the  parson. 

We  have  left  it  alone,  papa,”  said  Isa- 
“  Tliere 


on  that  day  for  people  who,  perhaps,  don’t 
have  plenty  on  any  other  day  of  the  year  V 
'The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  you  don’t  like  it 
all,  because  that  which  gives  unusual  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  poor  people,  who  very  seldom  have 
any  pleasure,  is  tedious  to  you.  I  don’t  like 
not  tell  him  to  go  away ;  and  ^et,  such  was  i  you  lor  feeling  it  to  be  tedious.  There  I 
her  present  feeling  towards  him,  she  could  ]  that ’s  the  truth.  I  don’t  mean  to  be  un- 
not  enqiloy  him  profitably,  and  with  ease  to  1  civil,  but  —  ” 
her.self.  She  was  somewhat  angry  with  him,  I  “  You  are  very  uncivil.” 
and  more  aiiCTy  with  herself.  It  was  not  j  “  What  am  I  to  say,  when  you  come  and 
only  that  she  had  spoken  hard  words  to  him,  I  ask  me  ? 


as  he  had  accused  her  of  doing,  but  that, 
lifter  the  speaking  of  the  hard  words,  she 
had  been  distant  and  cold  in  her  manner  to 
him.  And  yet  he  was  so  much  to  her  I  she 
liked  him  so  well  1  —  and  though  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  admitting  to  herself  that 
.“he  was  in  love  with  him,  yet  —  yet  it  would 
Ik>  so  jileasant  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
asking  herself  whether  she  could  not  love 
him,  .should  he  ever  give  her  a  fair  and  open 
opjKirtunity  of  searching  her  own  heart  on 
the  matter.  There  had  now  sprung  up  some 
half^iiarrel  between  them,  and  it  was  im- 
l)os>ible  that  it  could  be  set  aside  by  any 
iction  on  her  part.  She  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  than  cold  and  haughty  in  her  demeanor 
to  him.  Any  attempt  at  reconciliation  must 
tome  from  him,  and  the  longer  that  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  cold  and  haughty,  the  less 
chance  there  was  that  it  would  come.  And 
\cl  she  knew  that  she  had  been  right  to  re- 
imke  him  lor  what  he  had  said.  “  Cliristmas 
a  bore !  ”  She  would  rather  lose  his  friend- 
^  hip  forever  than  hear  such  words  from  his 
mouth,  without  letting  him  know  what  she 


“  I  do  not  well  know  how  you  could  lie 
more  uncivil.  Miss  Lownd.  Of  course  it  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  that  one 
person  should  dislike  another.  It  ix'curs 
every  day,  and  people  know  it  of  each  other. 
I  can  perceive  very  well  that  you  dislike 
me,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with 
you  for  disliking  me.  You  have  a  right  to 
dislike  me,  if  your  mind  runs  that  way. 
But  it  is  very  unusual  for  one  person  to  tell 
another  so  to  his  face, —  and  more  unusual 
to  say  so  to  a  guest.”  ilaurice  Archer,  as 
he  said  this,  spoke  with  a  degree  of  solem¬ 
nity  to  which  she  was  not  at  all  accustomed, 
so  that  she  became  Irightened  at  what  she 
had  said.  And  not  only  was  she  frightened, 
but  very  unhappy  also.  She  did  not  quite 
know  whether  she  had  or  had  not  told  him 
plainly  that  she  disliked  him,  but  she  was 
quite  sure  that  she  had  not  intended  to  do 
so.  She  had  been  determined  to  scold  him, 
to  let  him  see  that,  however  much  of  real 
friendship  there  might  lie  between  them, 
she  would  speak  her  mind  plainly,  if  he 
offended  her ;  but  she  cert^nly  had  not 


thuugbt  of  them.  Now  he  was  there  with  i  desired  to  give  him  cause  for  lasting  wrath 


licr,  and  his  coming  could  not  but  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  repentance.  Yet  she  could  not 
!  often  her  manners  to  him,  and  become  inti¬ 
mate  with  him,  and  playful,  as  had  been  her 
wont.  He  was  allowed  to  pnll  about  the 
masses  of  ivy,  and  to  stick  up  branches  of 
boll  V  here  and  there  at  discretion ;  but  what 
be  (lid  was  done  under  Mabel’s  direction, 
and  not  under  hers,  —  with  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  farmer’s  daughters,  and  not  with  her 
aid.  In  silence  she  continued  to  work  round 
the  chancel  and  communion-table,  with 
Crossgrain,  while  Archer,  Mabel,  and  David 
Drum  used  their  taste  and  diligence  in  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  little  church.  'Then 
Mrs.  Lownd  came  among  them,  and  things 
wont  more  ea.dly ;  but  hardly  a  wonl  had 
In'cn  sjioken  between  Isabel  and  Maurice 


Tliere  are  some 

other  things  that  can’t  be  done  this  year.”  j 
For  Isabel  was  becoming  tired  of  her  task,  ! 
and  would  not  have  returned  to  the  chuixh 
at  all  could  she  have  avoided  it.  ! 

“  "What  other  things  ?  ”  demanded  Maliel,  ■ 
who  was  a.'i  enthusiastic  as  ever.  “  We  can 
finish  all  the  rest.  Why  should  n’t  we  fin¬ 
ish  it?  Me  are  ever  so  much  more  forward  : 
than  we  were  last  year,  when  David  and  • 
Barty  went  to  dinner.  We ’ve  finished  the  | 
Granby-Moor  pew,  and  we  never  used  to  , 
get  to  "that  till  after  lunchecn.”  Bu  Mabel  i 
on  this  occasion  had  all  the  enthusias.u  to  I 
herself.  The  two  farmer's  daughters,  who  i 
had  lieen  brought  iiji  to  the  parsonage  as  ; 
usual,  never  cn  such  occasions  uttere'i  a  ^ 
word.  Miv.  Lownd  hr.d  comjileted  her  I 
part  of  the  work ;  Maurice  could  not  trust  j 
himself  to  sjieak  on  the  subject ;  and  Isaliel  i 
was  dumb.  Luncheon,  however,  was  soon  j 
over,  and  something  must  bi'  done.  'Hie 
lour  girls,  of  course,  returned  to  their  la¬ 
bors,  but  Jkiaurice  did  not  go  with  them, 
nor  did  he  make  any  excuse  lor  not  doing 
so. 

“  I  shall  walk  over  to  liundlewick  before 
dinner,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  weie  all 
moving.  The  rc-ctor  suggested  that  he 
would  hardly  be  back  in  time.  *‘()ycs; 

1  ten  miles  —  two  hours  and  a  half ;  and  I 
shall  have  two  hours  there  besides.  I  must 
see  what  they  are  doing  with  our  ow-n 
church,  and  how  they  mean  to  keep  Christ- 
mas  there.  I ’m  not  quite  sure  that  1  sha’  n’t 
go  over  there  again  to-morrow.”  Even 
Malxd  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  said  not  a  word  in  opposition  to  this 
wicked  desertion. 

He  did  walk  to  liundlewick  and  back 
again,  and  when  at  liundlewick  he  visited 
the  church,  though  the  church  was  a  mile 
beyond  his  own  farm.  And  he  added  some- 
“  I  did  n’t  mean  to  be  uncivil,”  stammered  !  thing  to  the  store  provided  for  the  beef  and 
Isabel.  j  jmdding  of  those  who  lived  upon  his  own 

“  But  you  meant  to  be  true  ?  ”  i  land  ;  hut  of  this  he  said  nothing  on  his  re- 

“  I  meant  to  say  what  I  felt  about  Christ-  turn  to  Kirkby  Cliffe.  He  walked  his  dozen 
mas  Day.”  Then  she  paused  a  moment,  miles,  and  .«aw  what  was  being  done  about 
“  If  I  have  offended  you,  I  beg  your  par-  1  the  place,  and  visited  the  cottages  of  some 
don.” 

He  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  his  heart  was  at  once 
softened  towards  her.  Should  he  say  a  word 
to  her,  to  let  her  know  that  there  was,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  henceforth  there  should  be 
no  offence  ?  But  it  occurred  to  him  that 
if  he  did  so,  that  word  would  mean  so  much. 


against  her.  “  However,”  continued  Mau¬ 
rice,  “  perhaps  the  truth  is  best  after  all, 
though  it  is  so  very  unusual  to  hear  such 
truths  spoken.” 


who  knew  him,  and  yet  was  back  at  the 
parsonage  in  time  for  dinner.  And  during 
his  walk  he  turned  many  things  over  in  his 
thoughts,  and  endeavored  to  make  up  his 
mind  on  one  or  two  points.  Isabid  had 
never  looked  so  pretty  as  when  she  jumped 
down  into  the  pulpit,  unless  it  was  when  she 
was  Ixjgging  his  pardon  for  her  want  of 


wlicn,  after  fundry  hints  from  David  Drum  and  would  lead,  perhaps,  to  the  saying  of  1  courtesy  to  him.  And  though  she  had  been, 
as  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  they  loft  the  j  other  wonls,  which  ought  not  to  be  shown  |  a*,  he  described  it  to  himself,  *•  rather  down 

upon  him,”  in  regard  to  what  he  had  said 
of  t’hi  istmas,  did  he  not  like  her  the  lietter 


clmich  and  went  up  to  the  parsonage  for  |  without  forethought.  And  now,  too,  they 
their  lunclft*ou.  I  were  within  the  parsonage  gate,  and  there 


for  having  an  opinion  of  her  own  ?  And 
then,  as  he  had  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
leaning  on  his  own  gate,  and  looking  at  hLs 
own  house  at  liundlewick,  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  hardly  live  there  with¬ 
out  a  companion.  After  that  he  had  walked 
back  again,  and  was  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
in  the  drawing-room  belbre  any  one  of  the 
family. 

With  poor  L“abel  the  afternoon  had  gone 
much  less  satisfactorily.  She  found  that  she 
almost  hated  her  work,  that  she  really  had 
a  headache,  and  that  she  could  put  no  heart 
into  what  she  was  doing.  She  was  cross  to 
Mabel,  and  almost  surly  to  David  Drum  and 
Barty  Crossgrain.  The  two  larmer’s  daugh¬ 
ters  were  allowed  to  do  almost  what  they 
pleased  with  the  holly  branches,  —  a  state 
of  things  which  was  most  unusual,  —  and 
then  Isabel,  on  her  return  to  the  parsonage, 
decli.red  her  intention  of  going  to  bed! 
I\Irs.  Lownd,  who  had  never  belbre  known 
her  to  do  such  a  thing,  was  perfectly 
shocked.  Go  to  bed,  and  not  come  down 
the  whole  of  Cbri>tmas  Eve !  But  Isabel 
was  resolute.  M'ith  a  bad  head.iche  she 
would  be  better  in  bed  than  up.  ^Verc  she 
to  attempit  to  shake  it  off,  she  would  be  ill 
the  next  d.\v.  She  did  not  want  anything 
to  eat,  and  would  not  take  anything.  No ; 
she  would  not  have  any  tea,  but  would  go 
to  bed  at  once.  And  to  bed  she  went. 

She  was  thoroughly  discontented  with  her- 
sell’,  and  felt  that  Maurice  had,  as  it  were, 
made  up  his  mind  against  her  forever. 
She  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  angn-  with 
herself  or  with  him ;  but  she  did  know  very 
well  that  she  had  not  intended  really  to 
quarrel  with  him.  Of  course  she  had  tieeu 
in  earnest  in  what  she  had  said ;  but  he  had 
taken  her  words  as  signifying  so  much  more 
than  she  had  intended!  If  he  chose  to 
quarrel  with  her,  of  course  he  must ;  but  a 
friend  could  not,  she  wa«  sure,  care  Ibrher  a 
great  deal  who  would  really  be  angr}'  with 
her  for  such  a  trifie.  Of  course  this  friend 
did  net  care  lor  her  at  all,  —  not  the  least, 
or  he  would  not  treat  her  so  savagely.  He 
had  been  quite  savage  to  her,  and  she  hated 
him  for  it.  And  yet  she  hated  herself 
almost  more.  M'hat  right  could  she  have 
had  first  to  scold  him,  and  then  to  tell  him 
to  his  face  that  she  disliked  him  ?  ( )t’ 

course  he  had  gone  away  to  liundlewick. 
She  would  not  have  been  a  bit  surprised  if 
he  had  stayed  there  and  never  come  back 
again.  But  he  did  come  back,  and  she 
hated  herself  as  she  heard  their  voices  as 
they  all  went  in  to  dinner  without  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  his  voice  was  mure 
cheery  than  ever.  Last  night  and  all  the 
morning  he  had  been  silent  and  almost  sul¬ 
len,  but  now,  the  moment  that  she  was 
away,  he  could  talk  and  be  full  of  spirits. 
She  heard  ^label’s  ringing  laughter  down 
stairs,  and  she  almost  hated  Mabel.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  every  body  was  gay  and 
happy  because  she  was  up  stairs  in  her  bed, 
and  ill.  Then  there  came  a  peal  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  She  was  glad  that  she  was  up  stairs  in 
bed,  and  ill.  Nobody  would  have  laughed, 
nobody  would  have  been  gay,  had  she  been 
there.  Maurice  Archer  liked  them  all.  ex¬ 
cept  her,  —  she  was  sure  of  that.  And 
wha'  could  be  more  natural  after  her  con¬ 
duct  to  him  ?  She  had  taken  upon  herself 
to  lecture  him.  and  of  course  he  had  not 
chosen  to  endure  it.  But  of  one  thing  she 
was  quite  sure,  as  she  lay  there,  wretched 
in  her  solitude,  —  that  now  she  would  never 
alter  her  demeanor  to  him.  He  had  cboseu 
to  be  cold  to  her,  and  she  would  be  like 
frozen  ice  to  him.  Ag.ain  and  again  she 
heard  their  voices,  and  then,  sobbing  on  her 
jiiliow,  she  fell  asleep. 

[Ciintiniied  next  wwk.] 


DlhTRIBUTION  OF  UNIFORMS  TO 
BRETON  (’ONSCRU’TS. 

The  cut  on  page  24  represents  a  sq^d  — 
a  very  “awkward  squad” — of  Breton 
conscripts  receiving  uniforms  from  the  pre¬ 
fect.  The  scene  of  the  sketch  is  a  garden 
in  the  old  town  of  Quimper,  in  Brittany. 
L'nder  the  portico  a  fine  young  Turco,  the 
son  of  a  Quimper  lawryer,  in  his  handsome 
dress  of  sky-blue  and  crimson,  is  duly  dis¬ 
tributing  unitbrms,  caps.  &c.  to  the  con¬ 
scripts,  who  come  up  in  turn  to  receive 
them. 

Pleased  as  children  with  anewplavthing, 
and  perhaps  from  a  pardonable  feeling  of 
curiosity  as  to  how  their  new  clothes  may 
suit  them,  their  old  garments  are  doffed  in 
an  instant,  the  broad  Breton  hat  replaced 
by  the  trim  k^pi,  the  short  jacket  by  the 
regimental  coat,  and  the  huge  sabot  by  the 
neater,  though  perhaps  at  first  somewhat 
uncomfortable  cAaustture  of  the  French 
soldier. 
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